Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Chariotte, N. C. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


Charlotte, N. 


Ga.—Providence, Mich. 


IS A FUSSY PROBLEM 
SOLVE IT WITH 


White 


NON- 


TRADE MARK eee 


Most leading yarn and thread mills find that the use 
of NON-FLUID OIL insures greater production of per- 
fect twist from frames. By reducing traveler friction, 
NON-FLUID OIL stops overstrain on yarn, cuts down 
the number of broken ends, and minimizes blackened 
yarn. This insures more continuous operation and in- 
creased output of cleaner, more even yarn .. . at a lower 
production cost. 


We invite you to consult with your NON-FLUID 
OIL Lubrication Engineer and have him recommend the 
grade that is perfectly fitced to your particular needs. 
Write for descriptive bulletin and testing samples. 


LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NY 
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SONOCO 


WARP SPINNING BOBBIN 


BUILDS FULL 
UNIFORM 
TRAVERSE 


The spindle fits the ‘cushion grip” 
with a gentle squeeze to force top- 
drive contact which breaks sharp and 
easy, without drag or pull in doffing. 


The secret of success of the SONnOoco Warp Spinning 
Bobbin is the level-running of al] bobbins on the 
frame—which permits building a full traverse wind 
on every bobbin. . . This bobbin seats firmly on the 
spindle and is securely held in position by its ex- 
clusive “Steep-Taper Cushion-Grip.” 


and outside diameters for varied traverse, ring di- 


ameters and angle of yarn pull. 
Sonoco PropucTs COMPANY PAPER CARRIERS 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


ONT. s.c. CONN 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subsctiption $1.50 per year in 


advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. 


March 2 
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Your 


Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 


—a modern method of financing—suited to 


your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
| ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred"k Vietor & Achellis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SIMPLEX CLOTH 


or its manufacture 
watch for the 
announcement of 


OUr NCW 


REINER 
SIMPLEX 


MACHINE 


Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Weehawken, New Jersey 


Quality Textile Machines Since 1903 


To give your yarns and fabrics the richness of 
color and lustre, the hand, and drape best suited 
to their end uses, call upon Consos, Inc., an 
organization rich in the background and know- 
how that provides the finest materials for bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and finishing. Inquiries 


invited. 


* 


Chemicals and Dyes 
FOR FINE TEXTILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 973 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 
Phone 3-8086 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 
| 


tf 


S'NCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 
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ELIMINATE 
REDUCE CLEARER 


- Armstrong’s Cork Cots have extra “‘grip”’ 


The highly frictional surface of Armstrong's Cork Cots eliminates EXTRUSION PROCESS PRODUCES 

evebrows. This extra “grip” carries clearer waste well back onto SEAMLESS CORK COTS 

the clearer boards, so there's no danger of waste dropping off or 

being nipped into the work. Thus clearer picking is minimized 

and the number of slubs is reduced. At the same time, cork re- COMPRESSION, Pia APPLIED HERE 

duces clearer waste as much as 50%. ’ BAKING IONE 
The extra “grip” of Armstrong's Cork Cots also gives you more CENTER ROD Pon ll 

iniform drafting and helps produce top-quality yarn. Their re- CENCE eee 

ilience and uniformity mean fewer ends down per thousand 

‘pindle hours, so your operators do less piecing up. These cots re- + COT 


over quickly from most laps and hard ends. They won't flow under 
oll weighting. And since they are extruded, they have no hard or 
oft spots to grip the yarn unevenly. 


Armstrong's Cork Cots have no structural 
Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, prices, and ad- weakness to cause premature failure. 


‘itional information on Armstrong's non-eyebrowing, Each cot is uniform in density from 
ee ; Cork C inside to outside, from end to end. Each 
ean-running Cork Cots. Or write to Armstrong Cork Co., compresses evenly, spins stronger yam. 
-extile Products Dept., 8210 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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greater range of adjustment of the back bear- 


ing. When you want the best saddle for your 
fine cottons or synthetics specify Dixon Lock- 


In Jump Saddle. 


bearing is adjustable to any position within 1% 


The back 


or other variations. 


Thus when changes in 


“chatter 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. - BRISTOL, R. I. 


roll settings occur, accurate adjustment is possible 


without worry about 


Here is the saddle for weighting front and back rolls 
however slight. 


when spinning fine cottons or synthetics. 


on the shaft of the saddle. 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
se by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
and pulverizer use from Wyom- 
ing Co.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N, Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. @ 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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the BIGGER 
the BEAM 
the BETTER 


36” HEAD ON “D” LOOM 


| 40 | 38 | 36 | 34 | 32 | 30 

= 181} 4440 | 3890 | 3375 | 28 43.0 
= | 20 295 | 28 246.0 | 411374 
+ 

22 2490 4 13/1 1? | 928 

24) 1895 | 1605 830 | 60.0 | 


26} 1444/1200] 98] 750) S44/ 350] 


| SAVE LABOR! 


PRESENT LOOM BEAM DIAMETER 


| asi PRESENT BEAM 20” DIA., 750 YARDS 
LARGE BEAM — 26” DIA. 
| 38 nil o PERCENT INCREASE 75.8 
| ADO 100to.758 1.758 
jo 0 CACAPITY OF 26” BEAM 750x1.75 1319 YARDS Look for increased efficiency and PROFITS 


when you equip your mill to run larger beams 
and longer warp. 
BIGGER Large beams with greater yarn capacity 
BEAMS increase loom running time... reduce runouts. 
Time-consuming warp tying and beam 
can be easily installed | handling—while machines stand idle—are cut 
on top of the looms in toa minimum. 


weave sheds with narrow Step up slasher and loom room efficiency 
alleys. Operated with 
Roper, Bartlett or inde- 
pendent let-off 


and profits. Install larger beam heads now. 
Built for long life, these high grade heads are 
expertly designed and machined. Barrels of 
thoroughly seasoned woods turned straight 
and true... sealed against moisture. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on 
Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK'S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second Edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A practi- 
cal treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for the . 
weave room. Price sneibiakntia $3.00 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE DESIGNING 


By THomas NELSON 
Dean Emeritus, School of Textiles, N. C. State College 


First Edition. A book of 168 pages, containing nearly 400 


illustrations. Price ; $1.25 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 


By T. Kersey 


Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting, pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 


yarn production, etc. Price | $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 


Knowles Automatic Magazine. Price $2.00 


Textile Directories 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1947 Edition. Price $2.00 
Desk Size, 1947 Edition. Price | 3.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


. 


e Ragan Rings fit your holders exactly — 
micrometer-measured ct the factory to be very sure of 
each one. There is a model for every type of spinning 
frame, in angle or straight web styles. 

The traveller “floats” on the patented Angle Web. 
Patented hardening process and high-polish finish cuts 
breaking in time, makes them last longer, makes them 
“take-off” better. That’s why you'll find Ragan Rings in 
leading mills around the world. 


Ragan King Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Wh 


LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, W. C. 
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Actual in-the-mill operation, plus hundreds of exhaustive tests, proves Stional Reasons Why 
the new Dayco Slasher Roll is unequaled for uniform sizing of all ou Should Specify 
type yarns. Made of special rubber compounds that are not affected 
cep | DAYCO SLASHER ROLLS 
by oils or chemicals, the new Dayco can save as much as 150 hours 
a year in starting time and many additional hours in time required 1S to 30 minutes saved each time 
for changing blankets. Dayco Slasher Rolls are highly efficient in re- of starting—nosoaking—no naa a 
ing up 

moving excess starch from the warp yarn, and size materials that 5 te 

Se Size uniformity increased tremen- 
harden do not affect them. In addition, Daycos pay for themselves Dict : 
in 6 to 8 months—last one year or longer. To get complete informa- Lap streaks are minimized 
tion, ask one of our textile product engineers to call on you. He can Pre 

Time savings of approximately 
show you many ways to more economical production and better one hour — for each “change-over” 
quality yarn. Write today to: educe yarn flattening 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION * DAYTON RUBBER Don't have to be removed when 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. changing sets 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. Last\ one year, or longer 
TEXTILE BULLETIN October 1, 1947 9 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MEADOWS AIRCRAFT ALLOY 


LIGHT - WEIGHT SEP ARATOR SHIELDS ? 


® Reduces live weight and vibration, 
and wear of cams, worm gears and 
lifter rod bearings. 


© Lighter travelers can be used, with 
less power required; less wear of 
rings and travelers. 


® Fewer ends down: some mills re- 
porting as much as 27% less with 
Meadows light-weight shields. 

® Made from high strength aircraft 
aluminum alloy chemically inert. 

® Solid blades (not slotted) collect 
less lint and fly, and cause less wear 
on yarn, resulting in smoother yarn. 


Very little time required for installation. In ordering for 
trial frame, specify rail width, thickness of back flange, 
gauge, count of rings in each rail on one side only—as 
24—22—22—22—24. 


Ask our representatives to measure your most trouble- 
some frame for a trial installation. We supply blades, 
alloy aluminum bar drilled to your gauge and ring-count, 
the proper support hangers and necessary screws and 
washers. Prompt deliveries. Repair and maintenance item. 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S$. C. 
WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


These remarkable new light-weight, strong. 


as-steel aluminum alloy Separator Shields 


are reducing movable live weight from as 
much as 350 Ibs. in the old standard de. 
sign shield assembly, to as little as 35 
Ibs. per frame for the Meadows Shield 
Assembly. 


Stationary type 


B-330 for heavy 
twisting and 
worsted frames. 
Rails 4). to 6". 


B-230-10 
B-230-1 
B-230-9 
B-230-8 
B-330 


Movable type bar 3/16” by 3,” 


SIZES 


27/5 ” wide by 3%,” high 
3%," wide by 4” high 
3-7/16" wide by 41,” high 
3%," wide by 5” high 
5” wide by 7” high 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. « « « Ball-bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry ... . 
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tilt-back type 
for spinning. 
x Rail widths up | 
to 31%". 
Tilt-back type for 
j heavy spinning 
‘ and twisting. 
Rail widths 
315-4", 
— 
ow 
| 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Experienced Power 
Transmission 
Engineers 


: Warehouse Distributors 


Manufacturers and 


Rubber 
Belting 


Westinghouse 


Motors 


Leather 
Belting 


Fiber and Metal Rockwood-Southern 
Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives 


V-Belts 


and Sheaves 
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highlighting 


that great performer 


“MONOPOLE” 


@ Forty-five years experience in producing Sulphonations 
—that’s in back of every one of these star-performers! The 
oldest producer in the business, Jacques Wolf & Co., takes 
a special pride in maintaining the strictest laboratory and 
production controls. That’s the reason a Wolf product is 
always known for its uniform high quality, uniformly 
successful results. 


As the accompanying list shows, we supply all standard 
sulphonated oils and tallows, and a variety of special prod- 
ucts as well. Still heading the list is our famous Monopole 
Oil, known throughout the industry for its tested results 
in dyeing and finishing. Intro- 
duced over 45 years ago—and 
like every Wolf product, con- | 
stantly improved — this great WOLF 
double-sulphonated oil is still 
leader in its field! #. 


Wolf offers you Sulphonatior.; 


value and performance. 


12 


Presentt She ADU-Slar 


+, 


~ 


~— 


~ 


. 


LOOK AT THIS CAST! 


Monopole Oil Sulphonated Esters 
Monopole Oil M.D.D. Sulphonated Neatsfoot Oil 
Monopole Brilliant Oil Sulphonated Oleic Acid 
Sulphonated Amides Sulphonated Olevene 
Sulphonated Castor Oil Sulphonated Red Oil 
Sulphonated Cocoanut Oil Sulphonated Tallow 
Sulphonated Corn Oil Emulsified Mineral Oil 


Soluble Pine Oil 
And combinations with all types of solvents 


“8 


ZZ PASSAIC. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


as you wan em—im Variety, PRODUCTS Chicago, It!., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Gulf Quality Lubricants | 
help us produce Grade A yarn” 2 


says this Overseer of Carding 


(Left) The Carder of this prominent southern mill checks yarn quality 
against the Grade A standard. (Right) The oiler lubricates the draw roll 
bearings with the quality oil recommended by a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. 


“RIGID CONTROL OF EVERY PROCESS and maintenance personnel in a further effort to im- 


il 


near perfect operation of every machine are re- prove your lubrication and reduce your costs? 
quired to produce Grade A yarn,”’ says this Over- This trained specialist will recommend the proper 
scer. “Gulf quality lubricants help us get the oils and greases for every machine, and the best 
k nd of machine performance we need—and keep methods of application—then co-operate closely 
maintenance costs low.” to keep lubrication on a sound, scientific basis the 
Are you entirely satisfied with the performance year around. 
0° your equipment? With your maintenance and The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
bower costs? Perhaps some improvement is Engineer—and the complete Gulf line of more 
3 possible through latest developments in petro- than 400 quality lubricants—are available to you 
leam science. through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states 
‘ Why not call in an experienced Gulf Lubrica- from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 
: tion Engineer to consult with your operating and phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON + NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON - LOUISVILLE + TOLEDO 


LUBRICATION 
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One Glance Tells You that 


of a V-Belt 7 
TOUCHES the 


The SIDE Does ALL the GRIPPING 
That's Why it GETS the WEAR! 


One glance at a V-Belt in its sheave shows you that only the 
sides of the belt touch the pulley. Every ounce of load the V-Belt 
carries must first be picked up by the sides. The sides do all the 
gripping—they get all the wear against the sheave groove wall. They 
pick up the load. They transmit that load to the belt as a whole. 
Then, once again, the sides—and the sides alone—grip the driven 
pulley and deliver the power to it. 


Naturally, this explains why you have always noticed that the 
sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


* Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 
SAVES Sidewall Wear—Lengthens Belt Life! 


Because the life of a V-Belt depends, first of all, on the side- 
wall, it is clear that anything which prolongs the life of the side- 
wall will lengthen the life of the belt. The simple diagrams on the 
: right ‘show exactly why the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets ex- 
cessive wear along the middle of the sides. They show also why the 
Patented Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco 
Ropes. That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are 
giving you so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts 
can possibly give. 


: * Longer Sidewall Wear Ils MORE IMPORTANT NOW 


Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in Super 
e V-Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to 40% higher 
horsepower ratings in some cases—the sidewall of the belt is called 
upon to do even more work in transmitting these heavier loads to 
the pulley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
prolonging Concave Side is more important NOW than ever before! 


4710 


> 

= 


The CONCAVE SIDE 
is a GATES PATENT 


Straight Sided 
Belt 


How Straight Sided 
V-Belt Bulges 

When Bendin 

Around Its Pulley 


You can actually fee! the bul ing nad 
& straight-s jided V-Belt by hold 
your finger and thumb 
end then bending the belt. Naturally, 
the middle of the sidewall as 
arrows. 


Gates V-Belt with 
Patented Concave 4 
Sidewall 


mows How Con- 
cave Side of Gates V- 
Belt Straightens to 
Make Perfect Fit in 
Sheave Groove When 


F No bulging against the sides of the 
tee groove means that sidewall wear 
evenly distributed over the full width 

f the sidewall—and that means = 
longer life for the belt! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY DENVER, U. S.A., “World's Largest Makers of V-Belts” 


ond Stoas TN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS counties 
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Ever name triplets? 


Monsanto had to recently . . . and it wasn't easy, 
You see, Monsanto's unique new textile chemical, 
Resloom . . . introduced first to make rayons crush- 
resistant ... now has two wonderful, new “sister” 
applications: making woolens washable, and mak- 
ing cottons wrinkle-resistant. In brief, Resloom is 
the basic product; there are three variations in 
_ formula to do three different jobs. 


The question arose: Should there be one name 
for all three of these applications . . . or three 
names, one each for each special function? 
There were good arguments for either choice. 


Monsanto decided it would be 
less confusing and less burden- 
some to the trade to have one 
name, Resloom, already well- 
known. BUT with this important 
variation: the different formula- 


tion for each application was 
given an individual sub-title. Thus, 
Monsanto now has: 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
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RESLOOM —Formula R for Crush-Resistant Rayon 
? RESLOOM — Formula W for Washable Woolen 
3 RESLOOM—Formula C for Wrinkle-Resistant Cotton 


Resloom, therefore, will mean generally. . . last- 
ing character and greater performance to wool, 
cotton, rayon. And it will mean special properties 
for euch major type of fiber, as indicated. Ob- 
viously, in blended fabrics Resloom will improve 
every part. 


Monsanto is certain that this simplifying decision 
will work out to the greatest advantage for all 
concerned. You are invited to investigate any or 
all of these Resloom formulations for your prod- 
ucts. Monsanto has an ambitious 
program of promotion for the 
months ahead . . . take advan- 
tage of it by taking advantage 
of Resloom . .. for crush-resistant 
rayons, washable woolens, wrin- 
kle-resistant cottons. Address: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Textile Chemicals Department, 
140 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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EACH YEAR=REPLACE AT LEAST 107%* 


asin’ 


are 


« : 


OF YOUR LEAST EFFICIENT LOOMS 


*That 1938 figure of 10°; needs to be marked up, 
today, with this one condition firmly in mind: 


TOTAL DEPRECIATION, as of now, és mot figured fully or 
accurately unless you FIRST figure the full duration and ac- 
celerated rate of wartime depreciation ...and then add the 
rate of postwar depreciation. 


This will probably peg the basic percentage figure for 
your replacement fund somewhat higher than 10%. 
But it will still be a small and easy step...in any 
systematic replacement fund definitely earmarked for 
new weaving equipment. 


And it’s shrewd business to work out your own loom- 
replacement percentage now. For then you are set up 
to bridge (without unexpected stretch) the financial 
gap between your present looms—and the new C&K 
Looms which will swiftly return your investment with 
their higher speeds ...easier operation and lower 
maintenance ... higher production of finer fabrics . . . 
and fewer loom-stops than ever before. 


So set up a tangible replacement fund today . . . figured 
fully and accurately ...and you have taken the first 
easy step to future weaving profits. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, NLC. + ALLENTOWN, PA 


16 


CROMPTON KENOWLES JACQUARD 
| & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, @. 


between Today's Knowledge... 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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— GUEST EDITORIALS 


—From the Radio Program, TEXTILE TOPICS, Sponsored by J. W. Valentine Co. — 


The Practical Side 
Of Textile Education 


UPPOSE we consider just what re- 

cent progress in textile education 
means to the textile mills themselves 
and the people who operate them. The 
mills, too, have shown excellent prog- 
ress over the past few years. They have 
had to meet new conditions of business 
brought on by two world wars. They 
have been forced to get out of their 
old “‘ruts’’ in order to meet the de- 
mands of new fibers and new tech- 
niques. Recently we have observed 
changes in textile business and market- 
ing methods never dreamed of before. 
Fortunately, the mills have proved 
themselves very flexible and adaptable. 
In many cases this is the result of a new 
spirit—a spirit developed mainly by 
college trained men over the past two 
or three decades. 

In years gone by, the textile industry 
was a family enterprise—but no longer. 
It has come of age as a technical indus- 
try run by textile experts and techni- 
cians who are specialists in many fields. 
The old “rule of thumb” method of 
manufacturing and marketing ts no 
longer possible. A textile organization 
is now a highly specialized production 
unit. It requires trained men of all 
types—mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical engineers, specialists in business 
administration and many others. 

The textile schools have turned out 
excellent raw material — men soundly 
trained in the basic textile and engi- 
neering studies. These men need prac- 
tical experience to whip them into 
shape for supervisory and administra- 
tive positions. This practical experi- 
ence is being gained through the co- 
operation of mill employees and man- 
agement, who recognize that the stu- 
lent’s general training makes him ex- 
ellent leadership material. 

In Georgia, for example, several 
eading textile mills have agreed to co- 
yperate with our textile school in a 
arefully planned training program. 
his begins with summer work for the 
tudent, and continues for approxi- 
nately 14 months after his graduation. 
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A co-operative program also permits 
the student to alternate college study 
with work in the mills. Thus the stu- 
dent can combine theoretical and prac- 
tical training; and the industry, in turn, 
becomes better acquainted with the 
student before forming a permanent 
business association. 

With such trends, the future of the 
industry is assured. There will be no 
stagnation in an industry alert to 
changes. The mills’ interest in the 
technically trained man will keep them 
abreast or ahead of new demands in 
the future. One of the oldest industries 
in the world, actually, is one of the 
most modern. Why? Because the tex- 
tile industry has been willing to utilize 
college-trained men and to apply the 
results of scientific research and tech- 
niques. Further co-operation between 
the industry and the textile schools 
points to limitless possibilities in the 
future.—Director Herman A. Dickert, 
A. French School of Textiles, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. 


Our Progressive 
Textile Industry 


T has often been said that the textile 

industry is backward or static. Of 
course, textile manufacturing is one of 
man’s oldest industries, which for ages 
was a handicraft or art. It cannot be 
compared with newer industries that 
originated and mushroomed to enor- 
mous size almost within our own time. 
But the textile industry is not to be 
called backward, considering the 
changes since Whitney's cotton gin and 
the advent of mechanical power. While 
new industries like the automobile or 
radio develop suddenly into colossal 
enterprises, the textile industry has 
always been large, and seems less spec- 
tacular. 

This industry changes continually. 
Like the pioneers, it has moved—from 
North to South here in America, and 
also from England to India. While 
these moves were made toward more 
economical sources of labor, produc- 
tion costs were being attacked on an- 
other front—the more efficient use of 


power. Much tedious hand work was 
eliminated by inventions of automatic 
machinery for ginning, spooling, wind- 
ing — for tieing-in, drawing-in, and 
weaving. These, and new automatic 
high-speed knitting machines, are mar- 
vels of the industry. A cotton mill was 
recently defined as “a place where they 
make a lot of noise and have no peo- 
ple.” Today, precision in machinery is 
eliminating the noise, too. These labor- 
saving devices have more than doubled 
the wages for each laborer—a trend 
seen in all the more prosperous indus- 
tries. Farmers, too, have mechanized, 
with power-driven multiple-row plant- 
ers, mechanical hoes, flame cultivators. 
and mechanical harvesters. One man 
can grow and harvest 100 acres of 
cotton 1m a season. 

Textiles for the consumer have un- 
dergone the same change. In our moth- 
ers’ day, every housewife could tell, 
with her eyes and hands, the quality 
and content of a piece of cloth. Now 
it requires an expert technician with 
laboratory equipment to analyze cloth. 
The fabric designer has become a fab- 
ric engineer. Taking many new fibers 
in different forms, he blends them to- 
gether or with natural fibers. He can 
treat them chemically to produce water- 
proof, shrinkproof or mildewproof fab- 
rics, or give them crush resistance, 
flame resistance or improved appear- 
ance. Already millions of yards of non- 
woven fabrics are resulting from the 
combination of plastics and textiles, 
and this trend is just beginning. 

Into this picture the textile schools 
must place a new type of graduate— 
one having more background in phys- 
ics, chemistry, engineering, and re- 
search. The industry needs more col- 
lege trained men to cope with the 
chemistry, electronics, and complex 
machinery used today. Post college 
training is now being requested for 
certain personnel, and more training in 
human relations is also being demand- 
ed. Fortunately, the progressive textile 
schools of our nation, with the help of 
the industry, are prepared to meet this 
new challenge.—Dean Hugh M. Brown, 
School of Textiles, Clemson (S. C.) 
Agricultural College. 
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cotton today... 


A few simple changes and you're ready to process . 


practically all types of synthetic fibres now 
in commercial use. 


Versatility in equipment is a must today. 

Continuous production to meet changes in fashion 
requirements depends upon a mill's ability to 

change its production setup rapidly and economically. 


With Saco-Lowell’s flexible equipment, you can blend, 
prepare and spin synthetics in any combination 
today ... and then, with a few simple mechanical 
changes, convert to cotton processing. 


Our engineers will be glad to work with you on any 
program which you may have under consideration 
on this important subject of synthetics. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, soston 
Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Branches: Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 


? 
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Helping You 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 


EFORE the war, Stonewall ( Miss.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
had sold its products only in the United States. Im- 
mediately after the war ended, sales were jumping. The 
domestic demand was so heavy that, for a time, it could 
not be satisfied, and none of the company's executives even 
thought of marketing textiles overseas. Then the domestic 
demand began to level off, and the sales executives wonder- 
ed: There might be something in this world selling that 
they had never tried. It might provide the answer to main- 
taining a continuing high sales volume. 

But there was one rub. With no previous experience in 
the complexities of financing, shipping, customs, and the 
intricacies of marketing procedures in foreign lands, the 
ompany might find more grief than profit in the unfamiliar 
held of overseas selling. Then someone suggested a call on 
International House in New Orleans, La., the unique pro- 
ject for building good will as well as dollar trade that has 
been promoted successfully by New Orleans shippers and 
civic leaders. A call was put through to the Crescent City, 
tollowed by a personal visit. 

Today, Stonewall Cotton Mills, Inc., counts its overseas 
‘rade as a very profitable department and one that, in the 
future, may perhaps become its largest source of profits. 
This in one short year since, armed with neither experience 
ior training, the company entered world trade. What made 
oreign selling such an immediately profitable business for 
Stonewall Cotton Mills—and for other large and small tex- 
ile manufacturers scattered over the South and the Missis- 
ippi Valley—is the service rendered without charge by the 
astly efficient World Trade Development Department of 
nternational House. 

Here, what has been accurately called a clearing house of 
vorld trade is maintained. The files of the World Trade 
Yevelopment Department list thousands of requests for 
\merican manufactured goods and raw materials from 
very country on the globe. They also list foreign goods 
ffered for sale in the United States, and U. S. textiles and 
ther merchandise that manufacturers of this country wish 
) sell in overseas markets. 

For example, requests for American textiles have been 
eceived from wholesalers and clothing manufacturers in 
ome 53 nations. They include West Morocco, Chile, Pana- 
1a, India, Honduras, Nicaragua, Sweden, Peru, Ecuador, 
ne Dominican Republic, the Republic of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
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Venezuela, Portugal, Brazil, Colombia, South Africa, Para- 
guay, Greece, Guatamala, the Netherlands Guiana, Jamaica, 
Norway, Trinidad, Uruguay, Haiti, Bolivia and Argentina. 
Each of these requests is from a customer: a foreign busi- 
ness man with the market in which to sell the goods and 
the money or credit with which to buy them. Similar lists 
can be compiled for every commodity made in the U. S. 

The World Trade Development Department keeps each 
request and inquiry that it receives on file. Many are re- 
ceived from U. S. manufacturers—including many textile 
mills—whose goods-for-sale lists, when received, are dove- 
tailed with the lists of things-we-want-to-buy sent in by 
Overseas prospective customers. Then the manufacturer is 
notified that “Senor Jose Blow of Lima wishes to buy the 
sort of textiles you have for sale,’ and Senor Jose Blow is 
told that “The Jones Textile Co. of Doeville, U. S. A., 
seems to have the sort of merchandise you need. We have 
notified them of your inquiry and you will hear from them 
shortly.”’ 

What does it cost a textile manufacturer to avail himself 
of this and other services offered by the World Trade De- 
velopment Department of International House? '‘Nothing,”’ 
answers George Roper, assistant director of the world sales 
clearing house. ‘This is offered purely as a service. It is 
not necessary for a manufacturer availing himself of it to be 
a member of International House, and no charge whatsoever 
is made to either members or non-members. It's our job 
to help manufacturers market their goods in world trade.”’ 
Altogether, what services does the department offer to tex- 
tile mills? George Roper cites a typical case: 

“We'll call this company the Jones Textile Mills, because 
[ want to show how all of our services work,’” he says. 
Let's say that Mr. Jones, the president of the company, has 
noticed a leveling off in his American market and is now 
able to manufacturer more textiles than he can sell in this 
country alone. He wishes to try foreign markets, but knows 
nothing about world trade. So he consults a friend, who 
suggests that he talk to International House. It then be- 
comes our job here in the World Trade Development Office 
to put him in touch with potential markets, and to show 
him how to either set up an export sales office of his own, 
or take advantage of the services of a competent export 
managers firm. Bear in mind that International House does 
not do the job for him. We are a non-trading, non-profit 
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organization, set up to further world trade between the 
South and the Mississippi Valley and their natural overseas 
markets. But we do see that the manufacturer—in this case, 
the Jones firm—is placed on the right track, and our fa- 
cilities are always at the command of Mr. Jones and his 
brother manufacturers. 

“Our first concern is with his product. We need to know 
all about it: what it is, how good it is, what people use it 
for. This is needed so we can evaluate the market properly. 
Armed with this information, and marketing data from our 
own files or from the files of the International House World 
Trade reference library—one of the finest collections of 
marketing information in the world—-we can sit down with 
Mr. Jones and appraise the probable demand for his goods. 
It is necessary to know the potential volume in order to 
allocate the selling costs. Sometimes it is advisable for a 
manufacturer to set up his own export office and facilities; 
other times it is wiser to use the established facilities and 
ready know-how of a good export managers’ firm. We 
don't like to see a manufacturer go off half-loaded, be- 
cause we want him to make a profit out of foreign trade. 
We want him to stay in world selling. 

“If it is wisest to use an export firm’s facilities, we help 
Mr. Jones to pick the right firm. By the right company, | 
mean one that has established outlets in the nations that 
should be able to buy his goods, and outlets that are able 
to market them. It is obvious that an export company han- 
dling machinery would not be a good one for a textile man- 
ufacturer to pick. Because we know the good export man- 
agers’ outfits, we can help Mr. Jones and other textile man- 
ufacturers to pick firms that can do them the maximum 
amount of good. Then, too, our files of requests are open 
to Mr. Jones. When we've found the best set-up for selling 
his goods, we turn over requests for textiles to his sales 
ofice—and he is ready to enter world trade.” 

The World Trade Development Department was in- 
augurated by International House in May, 1946. Since then, 
it has worked with more than 5,000 companies interested 
in world trade. The service grew rapidly. In the first six 
months only 275 firms were served. The next six months 
saw 2,000 requests cross the desks of Mr. Roper and 


The lebby of International House in New Orleans. 
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Michael M. Mora, head of the department. In the follow 
ing three-month period, over 3,000 contacts were made 
Some of them are large, some are small. A doll collecto 
in Dallas, Tex., wrote requesting a source of supply for 
few yards of South American textiles to clothe some of he 
mannikins. The request was handled quickly. 


Mike Mora, left, explains the facts of world trade. 


The adjective “international” fits affable, 51-year-old 
Michael M. Mora, boss of the World Trade Development 
Department, well. He was born of Polish parents in Lenin 
grad, and at 13 went to work (‘‘on salary, not allowance, 
he grins) for his father at the Russian General Electric Co 
a G. E. affiliate. In his luxurious International House office 
Mike Mora recalls days when, as an assistant to a geologis' 
in a Turkestan copper mine developed by his father, h 
rode horseback for 28,000 miles roaming Central Asia iv 
search of mineral deposits. 

During World War I, Mora was assistant manager 0! 
the Moscow Ordnance Works. He came to the Unitec 
States in 1919 as purchasing agent for Poland in the office 
of A. H. Martens and Co., Canadian bankers. Later, h 
served in the Polish Consulate in New York and in th 
Foreign Trade Securities Co. There, and in other jobs scat 
tered about the globe, he acquired an intimate knowledg 
of international trading facts. A good-natured, easy to mec 
man, Mora speaks six languages fluently, and has a smatte: 
ing of such out of the way tongues as Tartar, Lithuania: 
and Estonian. 

“World trade,’’ Mora explains, “is a much neglecte: 
facet of business. Aside from the obvious tie-up betwee: 
prosperous international trade and world peace, every mat 
ufacturer should consider this lucrative field for down-to 
earth, selfish reasons of his own. There’s money in it. Man 
textile mills and other manufacturers now set aside ten pe 
cent of their output for selling in overseas markets. Tha 
ten per cent can make the difference between a good-size: 
net profit on the annual statement and a break-even figur 
because there is a ready market in other nations. A mark: 
crying for goods. A market in which there is money to b 
made. Our job is to assist the seller and the buyer to mee’ 
and the services we render are given freely, gladly, withou 
any charge whatsoever.” 

Over half the cotton used in household goods goes fo: 
sheets, towels and blankets. 
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YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF SODA 


[ Sodium Ferrocyanide Na,Fe(CN),"10H.O] 

YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF POTASH 
[Potassium Ferrocyanide | 


Prusstate ANILINE BLACKS are adapt- When Ordering Prussiates Specify Aero Branp, 


your assurance of... 
able for printing cotton and rayon in a 
1. Uniformly high quality over 99° Yellow 


wide variety of styles in combination. Prussiate of Soda or Yellow Prussiate of 
Potash. 
with vat dyes, rapid fasts and steam 


2. Close chemical control from basic raw ma- 
colors. This process is most effective in terials to the finished product. 


3. Small crystalline form dissolves readily in 
hot or cold water. 


reducing tendering of the fabric, and 


minimizes the electrolytic effect on the 
For dependable supply . . . for authoritative 


doctor blade. technical service . . . call on Cyanamid. 


we §§ AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE: 


Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, DECERESOL** 


a : Wetting Agents, PARAMUL* 115 Water Repellent, and other 

Industrial AM ERICAN specialties and Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical equiva- 

lent of distilled H,O .. . Demineralizing Units. 
Chemicals CYANAMID 
Diviscon COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


*Trode-mork **Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.” 
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=" FROM RHODE ISLAND TO NORTH CAROLINA 


eace Dale Mills—An Incident Or Trend? 


By LEO SONDEREGGER 


This and subsequent articles are based on a 
series by Mr. Sonderegger which appeared origi- 
nally in the Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Bulletin. The articles make up a thorough study 
of the whys and wherefores which caused M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co. to transfer worsted opera- 
tions of its Peace Dale Mills from South Kings- 
town, R. L, to Rockingham, N. C. The author 
has been very fair in his analysis; the facts will 
speak for themselves.—Eds. 


HEN a textile mill which has produced high quality 
worsteds in Rhode Island for more than 100 years 
suddenly pulls stakes and heads South, the reasons for the 
move become a matter of public interest. The question 
arises whether the shift is an isolated instance not likely to 
be repeated, or whether it should be regarded as part of a 
trend. 7 
Until recently, Peace Dale was a placid village in South 
Kingstown, undisturbed by anything more serious than the 
influx of summer people. The village lay like a quiet pond, 
and the Peace Dale Mills were the springs that fed the 
pond. Announcement that the mill's worsted operations 
would be moved away was like a stone tossed into the 
center of a pond. The splash was a small one but its rip- 
ples have spread and are still spreading over the town. Re- 
moving worsted operations will cut the mill's production 
by more than two-thirds. 


Two Reasons Given 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. of North Andover, Mass., 
which has owned the Peace' Dale Mills since 1918, has 
given two principal reasons for moving Peace Dale worsted 
operations into a modern plant in Rockingham, N. C. The 
reasons are these: (1) Lack of an adequate labor supply 
in the Peace Dale area; and (2) the age and inefficiency of 
the present mill buildings. 

There are strong indications that the Stevens people had 
a third major reason for the move, a reason they have been 
reluctant to comment on. This is the expectation of im- 
proved labor relations in the South, where they are going 
into a mill that has never been unionized. The Stevens de- 
cision has obviously not been based on these reasons alone. 
A large number of factorfs, of varying importance, have 
been considered. 

The low property tax in the Rockingham area undoubt- 
edly figured in the decision. The co-operative attitude of 
state and local officials in North Carolina apparently had 
something to do with it. The attitude and spirit of South- 
ern textile workers was a factor. Some of the reasons could 
be interpreted as indications of a trend away from New 
England into the South. Northern mill owners are inclined 
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to think that Southern hospitality extends into the indus- 
trial picture. 


Relations Contrasted 


One mill superintendent in the North put it this way: 
Manufacturers down there are really thought a great deal 
of. Up here the only thing the officials want to know is, 
‘How much can we tax that blinkety-blank for?’ ”’ 

A man whose firm operates several mills in New England 
said he saw little evidence of a general inclination to move 
into Southern States, yet he added, ‘But I can say this; no 
mills are moving from the South to the North.’’ Numerous 
industrialists who were asked to give their views of the 
‘trend’ talk agreed that they had encountered less labor 
trouble in the South than in the North. A majority of the 
Southern textile mills are non-union, and there is consider- 
able worker resistance to union encroachment. 

The owner of a group of textile mills, some of which 
are in New England and some in the South, declared (off 
the record because “I've got a lot of friends in New Eng- 
land’) that he could see no reason why anyone would want 
to establish a mill in New England now. He said the 
South has all the advantages and few of the disadvantages 
found in New England. Mill owners, like any other group, 
are inclined to get together and talk things over now and 
then; their feelings about the relative merits of New Eng- 
land and the South are certain to have figured in the Stevens 
company’s thinking. 

However, it seems fair to conclude that, despite a number 
of pertinent general considerations, moving of worsted oper- 
ations from Peace Dale to the North Carolina community 
was brought about largely by specific reasons that would not 
necessarily apply in other cases. The Stevens people, for 
example, paid $850,000 for a modern mill building, a 
large chunk of estate and 150 cottages which comprise the 
mill village about three-quarters of a mile southeast of 
Rockingham in Richmond County. 

Eight hundred fifty thousand dollars is a lot of money, 
but in these times it would cost at least three times that 
much to build a comparable plant, and probably more. A 
top ofhcial of a large textile corporation in New York City 
estimated that industrial construction costs at the present 
time range from $8 to $10 a square foot. The area of the 
Hannah Pickett No. 2 mill into which the Stevens people 
are moving is 243,936 square feet. At $9 a square foot, 
that figures out to $2,195,424. In addition to that, there 
are the 150 cottages, ranging in size from three to six 
rooms. The chances are it would cost close to half a million 
dollars to build the houses, not to mention putting in roads. 

A man who until recently owned two mills in the Rock- 
ingham area said he thought Hannah Pickett's plant and 
village could not be duplicated for less than $3,000,000, 
and he thought costs would considerably exceed that. In 
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short, the Stevens company was able to buy, at a distinctly 
reasonable price, a mill that has virtually everything its 
antiquated buildings in Peace Dale lack. 

In addition to that, Stevens bought into an area which 
has a heavy supply of young labor of good quality. And 
the labor group at the Hannah Pickett mill is the cream 
of the lot, according to the manager of the mill. 

As a sort of bonus, from the viewpoint of the North 


Andover firm, it happens that workers at the Hannah Pickett 
mill have resisted union advances more firmly than any 
other group in the Rockingham area. They voted against 
the Textile Workers Union of America (C. I. O.) about 
four and one-half to one last summer. All this sounds as if 
the New England firm had found itself a bed of roses in 
the South. Subsequent articles will show that there are a 
few bees and thorns among the blossoms. 


MINDS In Political Relations 


By W. M. 


HIS nation is physically a land of untold possibilities 
and possessions. Its topography and extent, its zonal 
location in the geography of weather and all of those cli- 
matic characteristics, its hills and vales, its mountains and 
its plains, its varied soils all threaded with an intricate 
pattern of waterways, serving naturally and artificially 
capable of being adapted to myriad uses, its forests and its 
mines, these and hundreds of other natural characteristics 
make it a land of varied occupations and philosophies. 
The various early settlers who came to this land to in- 
crease and replenish the earth plus the millions more from 
every nation, from every province or political division as a 
response to the early vocal invitation to come and later to 
be engraved on the Statue of Liberty, the great gateway: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to be, free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send here the homeless, tempest-tossed to me, 
I will lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Thus here we find the infiltration, amalgamation and con- 
solidation of all of the nationalities of the world by reason 
of the fact that this nation once prided itself as being ‘‘the 
melting pot’ of all creeds and cults and their democratiza- 
tion. The roll call of the nations of the world will have 
representatives to answer. Truly a congregation of a cos- 
mopolitan society—a heterogeneous, democratic nation. 

Now, if these two factors together will all of their im- 
plications and influences can be blended or even fully 
imagined as the search for freedom and security begins to 
operate, the natural result will be racial, religious and po- 
litical manifestations of thousands of industrial, social and 
economic activities. A hustle and a hurry as the horde of 
people work and search for the Holy Grail of independence 
and freedom. 

The old physical frontiers once so evident have become 
closed and now in the congestion of economic and social 
life these thousands of diversities, all expressing human 
hopes and plans, bump into each other forming frictions— 
interferences at times with life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. For a long time these frictions could be lubri- 
cated and removed, but with the onrush of the industrial 
and economic problems, the voice and petition of the in- 
dividual became important. Hence groups of men formed 
—groups of business men, groups of workers, groups of 
farmers and many other kinds in order that pressure and 
petition might become more appealing in the demands for 
a reasonable solution. 
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Society with its natural co-operative strength was not 
able to solve many of the problems. The friction grew. 
The final result was an appeal to the national government, 
because soon many of the frictions out grew the reaches and 
capacities of the separate and individual commonwealths. 
To try to detail to Washington this capotone of American 
life, this ear and mouthpiece of finality in hearing and heal.- 
ing the frictions that seemingly can be cured at no other 
level, would require volumes. 

Every color and shade of national thinking ultimately 
finds its way into some influential niche of the nation’s capi- 
tal. Every philosophy of revolution, evolution, selfish de- 
sire or altruisitic emotion for the general welfare is found 
there; this is the machinery of politics (used in a broad 
sense) into which these problems of the raw experiences of 
life are taken for processing and refining. A biographical 
study of these people would indicate an astounding diverg- 
ency of race, creed and cult; of birth, background and prep- 
aration; of national concepts and responsibilities; of motiva- 
tions and capacities; of vision and value. This is America. 
This is democracy and reflects the terrific need for mentality 
and morality to prevent chaos. 

Reference was made previously to group formation for 
the purpose of seeking governmental relief in curing the 
various frictions of society. These groups often form them- 
selves into what are commonly called lobbies. These are a 
part of government as it is through these pressure agencies 
that problems pass to the attention of government. These 
organizations are directed by able men and men who know 
their constituents, their problems and the men and machin- 
ery of government. 

To all of these things, add politics in its party ambitions, 
politics in its local significance, politics of groups—selt 
preservation, politics of bosses and rings — strong men, 
weak men, prejudices and power and many other factors 
And so the situation becomes more cloudy, more confused, 
the miasmic mind is the natural result. The pressure group 
thinks it knows what it wants and it is nearly always sel- 
fish. It has its desire portrayed in the terms of general wel- 
fare although its real desire is for group advantage and yet 
it may have a related influence on the general welfare. 

The wheels of government roll, the grist of sectional or 
group need flows on, the pressure groups struggle for the 
controls and yet down deep in the real heart of most gov- 
ernment representatives in Washington is the conscientious 
desire to do the right thing for “general welfare.’’ Pride, 
power, prejudice and party sinuously push their obliquitous 
influence into the picture until many cry with the great 
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Apostle Paul, “Lo, when I would do good, evil is always 
with me.” 

Is it any wonder that there is need for a first aid station 
o be located under the dome of the Capitol Building, to 
which men can be carried for treatment of high blood pres- 
ure, psychic disturbances and even aenemia. Truly the 
yperators of this national machine must have miasmic minds 
vhich have developed because of the intricacies of the prob- 
sm or the doubt of the treatment of the facts. If those 
vho are on the job and have more facts available than the 
verage citizen have miasmic minds, is it any wonder that 
he average citizen is thus infected ? 

As a matter of fairness and justice, those group organiza- 
ions which pack the cloisters and corridors of Washington 
erve a purpose if properly used. It is impossible for any 
ne mind to have infinite knowledge. He cannot know all 
if the facts nor the value and influence of them. These 
rganizations, for and against, can introduce information 
ind many ideas of value. To this extent they constitute an 
extraneous vital part of government. 

The final responsibility rests with the jury of decision 
relative to the conflict or the needs. The great and final 
responsibility of all servants in government is that of gen- 
eral welfare. This does not mean that no group or class of 
society can be served individually. It cam mean and should 
mean that when the group or class of society is served, it 
must not be served at the expense of another group which 
in turn may cause further harm to large social groups and 
finally influence the general welfare. The greatest good to 
the greatest number is, or should be, the motivating prin- 
ciple. 


This brief picture outlines a little of the morass and med- 
ley of human society out of which comes progress. It indi- 
cates the stupendous responsibilities that those who direct 
national destinies have. It indicates briefly the whirl of 
ideational and ideological storms that blow furiously into 
the faces of those who must give them direction. All of 
this discussion has definitely emphasized the theme, miasmic 
minds in political life. What has been stated, plus what has 
been implied, could lead to no other conclusion than that 
this nation is filled with disturbed and infected mentality. 

If this story stopped here, it would be futile indeed. 
These facts are all realized but sometimes it is of value to 
outline a series of recognized facts in order that their rela- 
tionships may be studied as the mass is seen. The writer, 
who is thoroughly conscious of his political and economic 
ignorance, will now offer at least two suggestions which 
may be of value in relieving these mental tensions. 

Since actions taken in Washington are so far-reaching 
and so irrevocable, often, all decisions should be made after 
mature deliberations in which the general welfare should 
be the purpose to be served. Many people are prone to 
criticize Washington because of the slowness with which it 
works. Such criticism is not fair, as the preceding discus- 
sion indicates. Those who are so rampant and critical are 
anxious for some action to be taken which they think will 
be of advantage to them. Democracy is based upon intelli- 
gence and morality (its large sense) in the preparation of 
its paths to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

In the complexities of national life, a great deal of time 
and toil is necessary to acquire the intelligence needed to 
first deal with them and then (Continued on Page 48) 
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WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 


By ERVIN HICKMAN 


N 1939, J. M. Christian, then employed by the tire cord 
division of the United States Rubber Co., in the capacity 

of engineer, severed his connection and opened the West 
Texas Woolen Mills at Eldorado, Tex. This decision 


christened a wool industry project in West Texas close to 
the source of the raw material, in fact right in the heart of 
it; for only 40 miles nofth ts the city of San Angelo, Tex., 
heart of the sheep country and reputed to be the largest in- 
land primary wool center in the United States. 

The primary wool machinery units for the manufacture 


(1) Carding process, where vegetable matter and leose dirt are removed. 
Roving then is ready te be spun into yarn. 
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of 100 per cent all-wool virgin blankets to be known and 
trademarked as Eldorado blankets, was bought in Massa- 
chusetts by Mr. Christian. Thirteen months after from that 
Nov. 3, 1939, opening, the first blanket was turned out 
with the former Gov. Lee O'Daniels and other notables 
mingling with the estimated crowd of 5,000. One of the 
first blankets sold for $300. 

[rom opening date up until World War II was declared 
Mr. Christian has been beset with many difficulties. During 
the war he had a contract with the Army Quartermaste: 
Depot of Philadelphia and turned out approximately 25,00 
Army blankets. With about 800 blankets being turned ou! 
monthly now, the West Texas Woolen Mills hopes to in 


(2) Spinning process, where 324 spindles go inte action. The carded 
wool is spun inte yarn ready for weaving. Filling yarn goes into shuttles 
for the looms, and warp yarn goes to the warping machine. 
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(6) Napper in action. Weven and dyed lengths of fabric are run 
(3) Wide loom for blanket weaving. Here warp and filling yarns are through this machine several times to raise the nap. 
interwoven according to desired design. Looms also are capable of turn- 
ing out men’s and women's suiting; this is in the offing, according to 
West Texas Woolen Mills. 


(4) Blanket material, after being washed for one hour in soap and 
water solution, goes to the dye jig for one of 11 different colors. 
Process of dyeing further assures customer of maximum shrinkage 
when blanket is put inte use. 


(8) The binding precess. An operator attaches rayon satin ribbon, 
which is folded over blanket edge and stitched in one operation. 


crease production 125 per cent and double or more the 75 
by 100-foot floor space in a structure of native stone espe- 
cially designed for the high, dry West Texas climate. One 
loom is in operation and Mr. Christian plans to put four in- 
to humming with three eight-hour shifts. 

The mill has experimented with coat and skirt material 
and expects to be ready for that, too, soon. There are 12 
employees at present, six men and six women. The safety 
record for the years of operation is excellent due to train- 


ded 


(5) Material is run through this dryer for an eight-minute period. Hot 
ing of the staff and safety signs being put all over the plant 
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as constant reminders that machinery is no respecter of per- 
sons. The plant recently added a blanket washer, dyeing 
machine, a napper and other equipment. They were secured 
from the woolen mills at San Marcos which went out of 
business not long ago. 

Using a barter system of trading wool for blankets, most 
of the trade currently is from ranchmen who bring or ship 
their wool to the mill in exchange for blankets. For 12 
pounds of wool in the grease, on the basis of 60 per cent 
shrinkage, the customer gets a four-pound blanket by using 
his wool and paying a manufacturing charge of $4.50. 
Fifteen pounds of wool and $5 will give the customer a 
five-pound blanket. 


(9) The finished product ready for shipment. 


Ranchers and farmers like this age-old barter system be- 
cause the mill gives market value, whereas many wool buy- 
ers penalize the small seller. Currently the blankets are 
selling all over Texas and Eldorado blankets are being 
shipped to every state in the union. 

Mr. Christian sees a great future for his blanket industry 
since he is at the source and then he has the only plant of 
its kind in Texas and the Southwest. He plans to buy more 
equipment, add more space, advertise more so that more 
people will know that Eldorado blankets will blanket the 
nation. 


German Methods In Preparing Wool Described 


German practices in preparing wool for carding and 
combing are described in a report now on sale by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. The report 
was prepared by John A. Levering, president of Eavenson 
& Levering Co., Camden, N. J., and Arthur W. Loft, chief 
engineer of the same firm. In general, German equipment 
for opening, scouring, carbonizing and drying wool are not 
up to American standards, the investigators say. Sorting 
practices are very good, and some unusual handling equip- 
ment is used. German maintainance problems are not com- 
parable to American, since small production requires consid- 
erably less maintainance. Some of the power plants exam- 
ined by the investigators are excellent, but none of them 
incorporate features unfamiliar to American industry. 

Opening machines are generally similar to American 
makes, the investigators report. The firm, George Braun & 
Co., at Hersfeld has a unique method for blending wools 
using a portable garnett type of machine. Two tracks are 
set in the floor of a long narrow room, The machine, set on 
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a turntable, is mounted on a platform which moves along 
the tracks on flanged wheels to any desired location. The 
machine may be turned in any direction to discharge the 
wool into bins. One machine can serve at least 20 bins, the 
report states. The investigators found sorting rooms very 
well lighted. Most have tile floors which could be easily 
kept free of grease. Some of the plants have a system of 
tracks on the floor permitting the use of cars to carry the 
wool to the opening department. 

Fhe report (PB-66124; Preparation of Wool for Carding 
and Combing; photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; 13 pages) sum- 
marizes the investigator's observations of t4 German firms. 
No drawings are included. Other reports related to this 
phase of the German wool industry, previously released by 
O. T. S.. are: PB-543: Wartime Textile Research and Edu- 
cation in Germany; photostat, $2; microfilm, 50 cents; 25 
pages. PB-546; Wool Scouring, Wool Grease Recovery, and 
Other Byproduct Recovery in Germany; photostat, $1; 
microfilm, 50 cents: 12 pages. PB-545; Pulling Wool by 
Use of Enzymes; photostat, $1: microfilm, 50 cents; four 
pages. PB-1633; The German Woolen Industry; photostat, 
$1; microfilm, 50 cents; 14 pages. PB-3876; Documents 
Relating to Textile Research; photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 
cents; two pages. PB-15138; Gessner Ring Spinning Frame 
for Woolen System; photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents; 
eight pages. PB-33104; Textile Education in Germany; 
photostat, $3; microfilm, $1; 30 pages; chart. 

Orders for reports should be addressed to Ofhce of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be accompanied by check or money order 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Wool Research Project Approved By U.S.D.A. 


A project aimed at improving the competitive position of 
domestic wool through the marketing of a skirted and sorted 
product has been announced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The project has been set up under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. Most imported 
wools are skirted and sorted, and hence are uniform in type 
and quality. Domestic wools seldom are subjected to these 
processes, with the result that imported wools command a 
premium known as the ‘‘conversion cost differential’ ten to 
15 cents a pound, clean, or eight to 12 per cent of the sales 
price. 

Under this project, studies will be made to determine 
the feasibility and cost of skirting and sorting domestic 
wool at ranches, concentration points, and warehouses. The 
Department of Agriculture will enter into agreements with 
state agencies, co-operative marketing associations, and woo! 
pools for carrying out the project. The co-operating agencies 
will furnish labor, facilities, graders and sorters, and wil! 
keep necessary cost records. The department will provide 
the technical supervision and inspection. A pilot skirting 
and sorting project has been carried out during the past 
year in Texas with Commodity Credit Corp.-owned woo! 
and funds. 


Machinery Trade Not Hit By Dollar Shortage 


A concensus of leaders in the textile.machinery busines: 
in Rhode Island and southeastern New England, large ex 
porters of textile equipment, reveals the opinion that dollar 
shortages around the world are not hurting the textile ma 
chinery business badly—at least, not to the present time 
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SYSTEM IS 


textile Industry 


THIS IS THE 
MEDLEY DIRECT SPINNER 


you are hearing so much about 


Here in the MEp.Ley plant this Direct Spinning ma- 
chine is daily processing, in one operation, yarns 
from continuous filament rayon tow. It is MEDLEy’s 
belief that fibers with variable staple lengths can be 
so processed into yarns. 


The Direct Spinner is no accident. It is one of 
many fine developments which the MEDLEY SYSTEM is 
constantly bringing to the Textile Industry. It is the 
result of an endless striving to simplify processes, 
step up efficiency and cut labor costs in all types of 
textile mill operations. 

Throughout the industry the now famous MEDLEY 
Drawing has proved its ability to deliver a sliver of 
minimum possible variation. MEDLEyY’s 5-Roll, “8 ends 
up” drawing is unique in that here again through 


MEDLEY engineering, efficiency has been stepped up. 
Mep.ey “8 ends up” drawing will handle all fibers, 
including cotton, synthetics, wool, ramie and blends 
in all staple lengths from very short up to 13 inches, 
and produce a more uniform sliver. 

Means have been developed to change over your 
present drawing—whatever its type—to utilize the 
MEDLEY principle with its sealed-in ball bearing top 
rolls—its quiet, helical gears. 

If your production is lagging—if costly break- 
downs are bothering you—if you need repair or re- 
placement parts—if you need help in any phase of 
textile manufacture—call or write MeEp.Ley for the 
counsel of a trained textile or mechanical engineer. 


Medley has it—or Medley will make it! 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N.C. ¢ 
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The Electrical Code Textile Mill Wiring 


Part Two of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N accordance with our promise of last month, we will 

attempt to conclude the discussion on the various meth- 

ods of wiring for lights and power in this issue. These re- 
maining methods or types are, briefly: 

Surface Metal Raceways (Continued )—This type of wir- 
ing is used frequently to make circuit extensions for lights 
or receptacles or toggle switches, etc., from present or exist- 
ing fixtures or outlets where it would be expensive or difh- 
cult to tear into the walls, ruin the plaster, etc., in order to 
get to the wiring in behind the surface. So, the easiest way 
to add more lights or receptacles, with the capacity and the 
fusing of the circuit permitting, is to just tap your new addi- 
tion of fixtures, receptacles, etc., onto the old circuit at a 
point where it comes out of concealment at either a fixture 
or receptacle, etc., and extend it to where you want it to go 
by means of the surface metal raceway—of which there 
are several makes on the market, with every conceivable 
type of fitting or fixture. Two of these complete lines are 
known as Wiremold and Surface Duct, and are available 
at all electrical supply houses. Should you find it necessary 
to have a copy of the very complete catalog for use in con- 
nection with your work, we will be glad to get you one. 


Feeder: KC. Wires te 
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Moun Ted “Above Floor 


Details of compact grouping of motor starters made possible by the use 
of square duct on pilaster at side of mill in spinning room and at 
sufficient height above the fleor te allow clear passage along the wall 
alley. 
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Showing use of square duct or wireway in the picker room of Aleo Mig. 
Ce. at Reckingham, N. C. This permits grouping of starting compensa- 
tors and protective overload relays. 


Under Floor Raceways—This type of wiring is used ex- 
tensively in some divisions of the industry for convenience 
in connecting machines where concrete type construction 1s 
used, and where it can be installed beneath the surface of 
the concrete or other flooring material, or, in the case of 
use in offices and similar places, it may be laid flush with 
surface of the concrete floor and then covered by linoleum 
or some like material. The limitations imposed on this type 
of wiring are: raceways not over two inches wide may be 
used for power and lighting circuits as well as for signal and 
communication circuits, but No. 4 is the largest size of wire 
permitted in this raceway or duct; raceways or ducts not 
over four inches wide may be used for signal and com- 
munication circuits only. So, the way to get more capacity 
is to run more ducts, all parallel. In this type of material, 
too, there is a wealth of information available. and we will 
be glad to get you some information on it, also, if you so 
desire. Just send your request to P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 

Cellular Metal Floor Raceways—The National Electrica! 
Code defines a ‘‘cellular metal floor raceway’ as being the 
hollow spaces of cellular metal floors, together with suit- 
able fittings, which may be approved as enclosures for elec- 
trical conductors; a “‘cell” is defined as a single enclosed 
tubular space in a cellular metal floor member, the axis 0! 
the cell being parallel to axis of the metal floor member, 
etc. All of which more or less covers the brief description 
of such a system, which is rarely used around a textile plant; 
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HE SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 

of a complex machine like this 
Butterworth Rayon Pot Spinning Ma- 
chine depends to a major degree upon 
the performance of a lot of ball bearings. 
Thread dimension has to be uniform 
down the whole line of 96 spindles. 
Vibration, friction, or lack of concen- 
tricity in a shaft or gear, would play 
havoc with the uniformity of these frag- 
ile filaments. The requirements in 
bearings are further complicated by the 
corrosive atmosphere of sulphuric acid 
and water vapors. 


The specially designed traverse mech- 
anism gets much of its smooth, vibra- 
tionless operation from the use of 


Pafnir Ball Bearings .. . on shafts, fly- 


wheel and gears. Worms and gears of 


the spinning pumps and godet shafts are 
supported on Fafnirs .. . and the upper 
and lower godet drive shafts. These 
Fafnirs are the famous wide inner ring 
ball bearings with the double Mechani- 
Seals . . . the seals that trap lubricant in- 
side a labyrinth of interlocking steel 
plates and lock out dirt and moisture. 
The spindle for each godet wheel runs 
on a pair of Fafnir Plya-Seal Bearings, 
with the new plastic-impregnated fiber 
washer, a recent Fafnir development. 


Performance such as these Butterworth 
Machines deliver doesn’t just happen. 
It is the fruit of long cooperation 
between Fafnir bearing engineers and 
textile machinery designers. 
The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 


1&4 Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing with self-locking 
collar used on godet drive 
shafts and traverse drive 
shafts. 


2 Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bear- 
ings used on spindle for each 
godet wheel. 


3 & 5 Fafnir Radial Ball Bear- 
ings used on fly-wheel, gears 
of traverse drive unit, also on 
worms and gears of drive 
shafts for the spinning pumps 


and godet shafts. 


FAFNIR 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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The Rush Plant of American Yarn & Processing Co. has this switch 
group in the picker room; it is made possible by the use of a length of 
square duct. 


however, should you desire any information on this system, 
just drop us a request, we'll do the rest. 

Wireways or Square Ducts—These are also sometimes 
called gutters, and have a wide variation of uses in indus- 
trial plants where the use of conduit would be either awk- 
ward, hard to handle in close places, or untidy in appear- 
ance such as in limited space, etc. Their limitations are that 
they may only be used for exposed work in dry locations, 
and must not be used in any place where subject to severe 
mechanical injury or corrosive vapors, in hoist ways, ele- 
vator shafts, or hazardous locations. The largest conductor 
permitted for use therein is No. 500 MCM Cable, and the 
maximum number of conductors or wires permitted for use 


4 


This shows one of the many methods of wiring in difficult situations by 
means of the square duct system, in this instance at Durham (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills. 
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in such an installation at any point or cross section is 30, 
unless the additional conductors are used for motor control 
circuits or signal systems, etc. The total cross-sectional area 
of all wires and cables installed in a duct shall not exceed 
20 per cent of the cross-sectional area at that point. Splices 
and taps may be made and insulated by approved methods 
as long as they are accessible by means of hinged or screwed 
covers, and, these splices and taps with the wires must not 
take up more than 75 per cent of the cross-section area of 
the duct. The ducts are to be supported at points not more 
than five feet apart unless made especially for longer spans, 


Showing the use of wireway or square duct as gutter or tap-duct for 
termination of the feeder cables and the tapping on of branch circuits 
with switches, starters, ete. 


but no longer than ten feet. The ducts may extend through 
dry walls into other rooms or areas of equal temperature and 
air pressure if in unbroken lengths where passing through 
the opening. Extensions from these wireways or ducts may 
be made by means of either rigid conduit, flexible conduit, 
EMT (tubing), surface metal raceway (Wiremold, etc) or 
armored cable. They must be installed so that the manu- 
facturer’s name plate (if any) can be readily seen. So many 
mills have found that the use of square ducts of these sizes 
have been extremely handy in getting nice, neat jobs out 
of switch group arrangements: 
6” x 8” x 3/ 0” 
6” x 6’ long 
Mills have been using them so frequently that these sizes 
can be found at most electrical supply houses. The accom- 
panying sketch shows the use of square ducts on a job where 
it was necessary to take the starters off the beams and re- 
mount them on the wall, for (Continued on Page 49) 


long 
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will be modernized 
this year with 
Tomorrow’s profits depend on how effectively you 
modernize today. 
Join the many forward-looking mills which have 
included Pneumafil in their plans for moderniza- 
tion. We will be glad to show you how Pneumafil 
. will make profits for you. 
gh 
id 
I 
\becreases production 
lowers costs 
... and the Spinners like it! 
Inquiries from South America and Continental Europe 
Should be addressed to Luwa, S. A., Zurich, Switzerland. 
es *Reg. Trade Mark 
re s | 
Pneumafil Corporation * * Charlotte 6,N.C.% 
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Unfair Tactics 


Editorials relative to the Institute of Textile Technology 
at Charlottesville, Va., which appeared in our last two 
issues, have attracted a considerable amount of attention and 
we have received a number of letters relative to same. 

From men who have been closely associated with the 
1. T. T. there were letters of protest while many letters of 
approval have come from the more practical superintendents 
and overseers. Included in the approvals were letters and 
verbal statements from several of the most prominent mill 
presidents. 

None of those making protest named anything which had 
been accomplished by the I. T. T. or even suggested what is 
expected to be accomplished in the future. The sole excep- 
tion was one mill president who stated that the I. T. T. had 
done one piece of research for his mill but he failed to state 
whether or not the same task could not have been performed 
for him by a private textile laboratory. 

We did not expect to have anything more to say upon the 
subject for another two years. 

We must, however, defend ourselves against the unfair 
charge that we were inspired to take our position because 
the I. T. T. was securing funds from mills which otherwise 
would go to the North Carolina Textile Foundation, the 
J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation or the Educational Foun- 
dation of Georgia. 

In May, 1943, which was just after the first named was 
formed, and before it was expected to amount to much, and 
many months before the other two foundations were organ- 
ized, we said: 


Textile Bulletin is ao member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Wer do not wish to throw cold water upon any form of research 
in the cotton textile industry but we are not certain that there will 
be an adequate return upon any and all funds spent for textile re- 
search and are afraid that some may be disappointed with results 
obtained. 


One month later we again said in an editorial: 
Those who are enthusiastic about highly technical cotton textile 
research have to paint pictures of future possibilities because they 
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have no exhibits to place before the cotton manufacturers whose 
funds they seek. We predict that two years from now there will 
still be only pictures of the future. 

Not only were these positions taken before the textile 
foundations were under way but we can go back over the 
past 20 or 30 years and exhibit editorials which expressed 
exactly the position we are taking today, which is that there 
is a very small chance to accomplish much for the textile 
industry through highly technical research. 

In spite of the efforts to discredit our editorials by im- 
pugning our motives, most of the men in the textile industry 
of the South, even those who feel that we are wrong, will 
believe that we were taking a position which we considered 
to be for the best interests of the textile industry of the 
South. 

Many years ago we had a friend who invested most of his 
money in the stock of a gold mine in Colorado. He was so 
confident of success that he became very angry with us when 
we suggested that it might not prove a profitable investment, 
but he lost all that he invested. 

We hope that we are wrong and that research by the 
1. T. T. will do something worthwhile for the cotton textile 
industry but we rather expect that from the “research” 
standpoint, their hands will be just as empty two years from 
now, and four years from now, as at present. 

It is significant to us that after four years devoted to 
“Magic research” the I. T. T. is installing textile machinery 
and apparently being transformed into a textile school. 

Based upon information given us by a man connected 
with one of the largest contributors to the funds of the 
I. T. T. we stated that over $2,000,000 had been expended 
by the I. T. T. during its four years of existence. 

We are now informed that the following are the correct 


figures: 


Expended for plant and equipment........ $ 644,533.48 
Other expenditures including costs of spon- 


We are very much pleased to make this correction. 


Enhanced Their Political Strength 


Speaking before the Rotary Club of Statesville, N. C., 
Paul Leonard of the North Carolina Fair Tax Association 
well said: 


If the National Labor Relations Board will stick to its guns and 
the Washington administration will back it up, the Taft-Hartley 
Law which is about to become effective should prove a boon to free 
enterprise because it puts labor on an equal basis of responsibility 
with management. But already organized labor, through the power 
of its unions which have learned how to frighten management and 
the nation into subversience, are flouting the power of Congress to 
make laws and defying possible court action by securing immunity 
pledges through threats of mass work refusals. The next few 
months should prove who is the master in this nation—the govern- 
ment or the unions. In their support of the new labor laws enacted 
by the national Congress and our own state legislature, I feel that 
many of our state and national legislators have shown themselves 
to be real statesmen, and I urge that you give them due praise. In- 
stead of having signed their political death warrants, as organized 
labor leaders are now predicting, I feel that our North Carolina 
senators and congressmen who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act and 
helped over-ride the President's veto of the measure, along with 
members of our Norti: Carolina General Assembly who voted for 
our state anti-closed shop law, enhanced their chance for future 
political honors. 
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Labor's Opinion Of Taft-Hartley Law 


If we were to judge by statements appearing in the press 
we would say that labor is 100 per cent against the recently 
enacted Taft-Hartley Law. 

The expressions, however, are those furnished newspapers 
by the publicity directors of organized labor. They are the 
statements of the men who get their living from operating 
labor unions, men who can be properly classed as labor 
racketeers. 

As the Taft-Hartley Law took away from labor racketeers 
some of the unfair advantages which were given them 
under the Wagner Law, it is but natural that they should 
express disapproval of the new measure. 

Claude Robinson of the Opinion Research Corp. recently 
set out to discover just what labor does think of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. His findings, published in Look Magazine, 
are remarkable. 

He found that 64 per cent of union men said that they 
were opposed to the law; this was nataral, as many union 
men had been told by their leaders that it was a bad law. 

Mr. Robinson, however, took ten of the law's most con- 
troversial provisions and found that, when union members 
were asked specifically what they thought of each, a majority 
approved. Here's the score: 

Approval! in 


Percentages 

To require unions to make reports on the money 

To forbid a union shop unless a majority vote for 

To require a 60-day cooling-off period.......... 70 
To prevent Communists from holding office... .. 77 
To make unions suable for violation of contract... 70 
To prohibit unions from making political contribu- 

To permit court orders to delay strikes in vital 

To permit employers to discuss unionism with em- 

ployees, providing no threat is used......... 61 
To allow the check-off only if workers agree in 


The only one of the ten points that did not win majority 
approval was the provision in the Taft-Hartley Law against 
the closed shop. However, even on this point, 48 per cent 
favored the provision, 43 per cent opposed it and nine per 
cent had no opinion. 

Labor leaders are shouting that they are going to defeat 
all congressmen and senators who voted for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and yet a poll of union members shows that they 
approved every feature of the law except the closed shop 
provision. 

It is undoubtedly true that if a poll were taken of the vast 
army of unorganized workers they would approve the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law by a much greater percent- 
ige than the union members. 


No Bargaining With Foremen 


The National Labor Relations Board on Sept. 30 upheld 
he exclusion of foremen from collective bargaining rights 
n its first decision under the new Taft-Hartley Law. 

The foremen's case involved 150 supervisory employees 
it the East Springfield, Mass., plant of the Westinghouse 
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Electric Corp., who are represented by the Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of America (Independent). They had filed an 
N. L. R. B. complaint accusing the company of refusing to 
bargain collectively. 

The board announced that it was dismissing the com- 
plaint, without considering its merits, since the Taft-Hartley 
Law relieves employers of any obligation to bargain collec- 
tively with supervisory workers. 

Thus, one of the most important provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law has gone into effect. 

Foremen are supposed to be, and generally are, the repre- 
sentatives of the management in dealing with employees. 

If foremen were allowed to join a union and affiliate with 
a union of employees, the management would be in position 
of having its own representatives disloyal to management. 

No fair-minded man can defend the idea of allowing 
foremen to have a union and be against the management 
which they are paid to represent. 


Graduate Students Studying Textiles 


The number of young men, who after graduating from 
Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth and other Northern and South- 
ern universities and colleges are entering one of the textile 
schools in the South, seems to be increasing rapidly. 

It has always been the case that many graduates of such 


institutions took courses in law or medicine or post-graduate 


work in commerce and business but now an increasing 
number are spending additional years in textile schools. 

In many cases their applications for admission are accom- 
panied by letters from large textile corporations stating that 
they expect the applicant to enter their employment when 
he completes his textile course, which usually requires only 
two years, as the student receives credit for the academic 
courses which he has passed while in the liberal arts college. 

This movement for graduates of liberal arts colleges to 
take courses in textiles appears to us to mean that textile 
education seems to be now recognized as important and 
necessary for those who are to operate textile mills, even 
those who expect to handle the business offices of mills or 
become afhliated with selling agents in New York. 

We talked recently with a Chinese student who had just 
entered a school of textiles. 

He had graduated from a university in China and then 
entered Stanford University in California where he grad- 
uated in industrial engineering. 

Now he plans to spend two years in a textile school and 
after graduation will become assistant manager of a large 
mill in China and eventually be advanced to head of that 
company. 


Clark’s Directory Of Southern Textile Mills 


The last issue of the pocket edition of Clark’s Directory 
of Southern Textile Mills has been completely sold out and 
it will probably be Dec. 1 before the new edition can be 
completed and placed on sale. 

We are making this statement because every day we re- 
ceive orders by mail or textile salesmen call at’ our office ex- 
pecting to obtain copies. 

We still have on hand some copies of the office edition 
of Clark’s Directory (Price $3), which was compiled later 
than the last pocket edition. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Pee Dee Mfg. Co. was going 
ahead Sept. 19 with plans to re-open its strike-closed mill, 
Pee Dee No. 2, in the near future. Mill officials stated the 
plant would resume operations as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of its employees indicated their willingness to go back 
to their jobs. The plant has been closed since June 2 when 
a strike was called by the Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca (C.1.0.). 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—Special Yarns Co. recently re- 
ceived a charter of incorporation to deal in textile products 
with authorized capital stock of $100,000, subscribed stock 
$1,000 by M. O. Dickerson, D. A. Devinney and Lou 
Dickerson, all of Rutherfordton. 


Luray, Va.—Luray Textile Corp. started work recently 
on additional facilities which will increase capacity by 50 
per cent. Two new buildings, a locker room 18 by 50 feet 
for use of employees, and another 18 by 12 feet building 
for electrical controls, will be added to the present building. 
The new buildings will make additional space available in 
the factory permitting the installation of more machinery, 
delivery of which is expected in October. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Savage Mfg. Co., near here, is being 
liquidated and the machinery sold. The mill had 11,500 
spindles and 176 looms and manufactured ducks and twills. 


MARSHALL, N. C.—Marshall Cotton Mills, Inc., has re- 
ceived a state certificate of incorporation authorizing the 
firm ‘‘to card, spin, weave, etc., material.” Stock subscribers 
include Leon Salkind of HoHoKus, N. ]., and Harold 
Baum of Tuckahoe, N. Y. The plant has been known as 
Virgin Mills, Inc., and was owned by Ellis Hosiery Mills 
of Philadelphia, Pa. It is equipped with 4,416 spindles. 
Leading Embroidery Co., the new operator, plans to con- 
vert to combed lawns. 


SALISBURY, N. C. Three McCanless operated mills, 
which have been shut down during the installation of new 
machinery, were re-opened last month. Two of the mills, 
Klumac Cotton Mills and Victory Mills, Inc., are located 
in Salisbury, the third, Davidson Cotton Mills, is located 
at Davidson, N. C. Another McCanless mill just recently 
built, the Lariat, will be opened as soon as installation of 
machinery is completed. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Carolina Process Co., manufacturer 
of spun acetate yarns, formerly located at Mount Holly, 
N. C., has moved into mew quarters in Charlotte. The 
company now occupies a modern, two-story building. 


DaALLas, N. C.—-Dalnoca Mills here has been sold and 
the plan is now operating as Gibson Yarn & Weave Mills, 
Inc., utilizing 6,090 spindles and 100 looms in the manu- 
facture of print cloth. Officers of the new firm are W. H. 
Gibson, Jr., president and treasurer; O. F. Mason, Jr., sec- 
retary; and L. E. Davis, superintendent. Mr. Gibson is also 
the buyer. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Plastexweve, Inc., is approaching a 
weekly production of 5,600 yards of auto upholstery, table 
mats, drapery and handbag fabrics. The firm, which em- 
ploys 20 workers, purchases colored plastic yarns and 
weaves them into striped, plaid and solid design fabrics. 
W. O. Cathcart is president and general manager, and 
Charles S$. Martin is secretary and treasurer. 


DurRHAM, N. C.—Directors of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
have approved a program of extensive capital improvements 
for the firm's various plants which will involve expenditure 

of several million dollars during the next three years. In- 
cluded in the program is the expansion and revamping of 
the vat dye plant at Cooleemee, N. C., air changing and 
humidifying equipment in mill departments where required, 
improvement and modernization of company-owned houses, 
new bleaching machinery for the Durham and Cooleemee 
plants, construction of new cotton offices at both Erwin, 
N. C., and Cooleemee, and installation of new and i 
proved processing machinery throughout the chain. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Mills, Inc., last month 
announced the purchase of Anchor Rome Mills, Inc., Rome, 
Ga. Paul A. Redmond, president of Alabama Mills, stated 
that the Rome property has been taken over by the Alabama 
company and that ‘several hundred thousand dollars” will 
be spent for new equipment to go into the Anchor Rome 
Mills and for remodeling the buildings. Anchor Rome 
Mills manufactures draperies, upholstery and bedspreads 
and employs 750 persons with 23,000 spindles in operation. 
The newly acquired plant will be operated as a subsidiary 
of Alabama Mills. 


FUTURE TEXTILE ENGINEERING STUDENTS at the A. French Textile School will make the building above their headquarters when construction is 


completed on the campus of Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


Erection of the $1,025,000 building was assured recently when the board of 


regents of the University System of Georgia appropriated $175,000, te be lumped with Governor Thompson's grant of $850,000. The Ray M. Lee 


Censtruction Co. of Atlanta submitted the low bid ef $905,280. 


It is understood that the reinforced concrete, 84,444-square foot building probably 


will be named for Harrison Hightower, late president of Thomasten (Ga.) Cotton Mills who was instrumental in raising $550,000 among CGeorgi* 


textile mills to help operate the school. 
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DABOLL, Bidg., Greensboro, MN. C. 
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ern Representative” Guy Cc. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield 

Worcester 4, pass. 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OV rch and On gin eers 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS; 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEACH & Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 


Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 


Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P. O. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among num- 
ber of such 
drives giving 
maximum per- 
formance in a 
large Southern 
textile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


G. H. SPENCER 0. L. “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 5. C0. 


E. 8. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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VoGet No. 14 SouTHERN 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No, 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-prodf) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 


\A_ PATENTED 


Wilmington 99 + 


PRODUCTS 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Claude Warren has been promoted trom 
overseer of weaving in the No. 4 Plant of 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., to the 
position of assistant superintendent at the 
firm's No. 1 Plant... . J. G. Shedd has re- 
signed from the supervisory staff of Dan 
River Mills to become manager of the Mon- 
arch and Ottaray plants of Monarch Mills at 
Union, S. C. Stanley Black is 
manager at Union. 


general 


Alexander MacFarlane has been named 
executive assistant to the general sales man 
ager of Corn Products Refining Co. In add:- 
tion to his new duties, which will include 
direction of product and market research 
and co-ordination of research and 
home service departments, Mr. MacFarlane 
will continue administrative supervision over 
chemical sales. . . . Harold Francis, formerly 
manager of the company's Chicago office, has 
been appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Eastern division and Warren 
Winter, formerly manager of the Indianapo- 
lis office of the firm, has been transferred to 
Chicago to succeed Mr. Francis 


sales, 


J. E. Barber, formerly personnel director 
and purchasing agent at Brookside Mills, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., is now purchasing 
agent for the Opelika, Ala., division of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


William N. Kline, 
Jr., left, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., 
branch office of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., New 
York City, importer 
and manufacturer of 
industrial raw mate- 
rials. Mr. Kline, a 
graduate of Clemson 
(S. C.) College, has been associated with the 
company since June, 1929, when he joined 
the Charlotte branch office as a chemist. In 
1930 he was transferred to the sales staff of 
the same office and in 1943 became assistant 
manager 


John H. Thomas, who has been vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales at Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio, since 1946, 
has succeeded George E. Gregory as vice- 
president and purchasing director of the frm 
and Ben S. Wright has been named general 
sales manager. Mr. Gregory resigned to be- 
come president of Morton-Gregory Co., Inc., 
a new organization formed to manufacture 
and sell new industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts calling for large scale use of Fiberglas 
yarns. 
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Dr. E. S. Blake has been appointed assist- 
ant director of research for the Merrimac 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Co. Dr. 
Blake is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and served as a chemist for the 
State of Michigan before joining Monsanto 
several years ago as a research chemist. 


J. C. Robertson has joined Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 'N. J., chemical 
manufacturer, to handle sales in the South 
of the company’s line of fungicides and 
microbicides. Mr. Robertson will make his 
headquarters at 1229 Pasadena Avenue, N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Robertson has had over 
30 years’ experience in the textile industry 
and comes to his new post from the Aqua 
Sec Corp. of New York. 


R. C. Rau, left, has 
been appointed South- 
eastern manager of 
Clinton Industries, 
Inc., Clinton, lowa, 
and will supervise 
sales of all Clinton 
products in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Flori- 
da. He will make his headquarters at 325 
Western Union Building, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Rau has been on the Clinton sales staff at 
Minneapolis, Minn., for seven years and is 
a veteran of World War II. 


Bennett S. Rose, vice-president of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co. of Greenville, S. a 
has been named colonel in charge of the 
Greenville Community Chest campaiagn tex- 
tile division, which includes approximately 
15,000 textile employees in the Greenville 
area. . W. J. Iselin, vice-president and 
treasurer of Woodside, was named a licu- 
tenant-colonel to assist in the drive. 


Albert L. Butler, Jr., president of Arista 
Mills Co., Inc.; P. Huber Hanes, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co.; and Frank F. Willing- 
ham, secretary and assistant treasurer of In- 
dera Mills Co., Inc., all of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., have been appointed to the newly- 
created Winston-Salem Board of the Wach- 
ovia Bank & Trust Co. The board will keep 
the departments of the bank in close touch 
with the changing needs of the various busi- 
ness enterprises which have developed in the 
city during the past decade. 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., 
retired, and William Hammerslough, part- 
ner in Lehman Bros., investment banking 


firm, last month were elected directors of 
Reeves Bros., Inc., textile frm of New York 
City... . H. Burroughs, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer of Burlington Mills Corp. and 
secretary and treasurer of Burlington Mills 
Internatronal Corp., joined the Reeves or- 
ganization Oct. 1 as controller. 


Gordon M. Booth, 
left, has been named 
textile representative 
in the South for 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
of New York City. 
Mr. Booth, who was 
prev 1ously associated 
with Beattie Mfg. Co.., 
attended the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute. 
During the war he served with the Signal 
Corps, spending two years in Okinawa and 
Korea. 


George H. Saylor was elected a director 
of Colonial Mills, Inc., at a meeting of the 
board held Sept. 16. Mr. Saylor is a vice- 
president of Chase National Bank, in charge 
of loans at its Metropolitan Branch, 23rd 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


R. P. Arnold, superintendent of Vamoco 
Mills Co.. Franklinton, N. C.. has been 
transferred to Radford (Va.) Weaving Co. 
and was replaced at Vamoco by J. A. Few- 
ell, formerly superintendent of the Virginia 
plant. Both plants are subsidiaries of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. 


W. H. Corry, formerly associated with 
G. D. Taylor & Son of Gastonia, N. C., has 
been named general manager and assistant 
treasurer of Carolina Mills, Inc.. Dillon. S. 
C., succeeding Earl H. Brown, resigned. 


Louis W. Rasor has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the mechanical divi- 
sion of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Rasor, formerly field 
representative at Richmond, Va., succeeds 
Richard G. Abbott in Charlotte. Mr. Abbott 
was named district manager at Los Angeles, 


Cal. 


E. W. Dunham has been named secretary 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. os 
succeeding the late E. G. McIver. Mr. Dun- 
ham, who has been associated with the firm 
for 28 years, had served as assistant secre- 
tary since February, 1944. 


Samuel L. Hagan, vice-president in charge 
of sales with M. Lowenstein & Sons., Inc., 
of New York, was honored recently on the 
occasion of his 25th anniversary with the 
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Meinhard, Greeff & Co. 


54 Madison Lrenue, Noe Vork Cty 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 92-5449 


A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 


ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


L. C. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


1947 OFFICE EDITION 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Now Ready for Mailing — Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. — Box 1225 — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Setter Service 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN INC. 


: M NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT | 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mgr. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


hOUGHTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Seu. Representative 
JAMES €. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 


TEXTILE CHE 
748 RICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
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firm at a reception in the Hotel Pierre in 
New York City. A large gathering attended 


which, in addition to Leon Lowenstein. 
chairman of the board, and Archie O. Jos- 
lin, president, included officers and directors 
of the company and other prominent guests. 
Mr. Hagan was presented with an inscribed 
wrist watch and scroll as mementoes of the 
occasion. 


Gerald S. Tompkins, formerly manager 
of the Front Royal, Va., plant of American 
Viscose Corp., recently was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the corporation's seven 
plants in Virginia, West Virginia and Penn. 
sylvania. Mr. Tompkins succeeds George 
Allen, who has been appointed assistant to 


the vice-president. . . . Arthur B. Richard- 
son, assistant manufacturing superintendent 
at the Roanoke, Va., plant since 1926, has 
retired after having been associated with the 
corporation for 31 years. .. . John H. Ed- 
wards has been transferred from the weav- 
ing division of the firm's textile research de- 
partment at Marcus Hook, Pa., to Mead- 
ville, Pa., where he will become assistant 
resident plant representative of the depart- 
ment. . . . Thomas L. Rusk, Jr., has been 
transferred from the research department's 
educational branch to its weaving division. 


Marland C. Hobbs, executive vice-presi- 
dent of William Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York, has resigned his position with the 


company. Mr. Hobbs stated that he was not 
in position at this time to reveal his future 
plans. 


Fred T. Lawson has resigned as manager 
of Cleveland Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C. 
He had been associated with the firm 11 


OBITUARY 


Maurice G. Townend, 47, manager of 
the Charlotte, N. C., plant of Parks-Cramer 
Co., died last month at Charlotte. He was a 
vice-president of the company and a member 
ot its board of directors. Survivors include 
his widow and two children. 


EQUIPMENT - 


Lewis-Shepard Products 
Offers Power JackTractor 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., manu- 
facturer of wheeled materials handling 
equipment, announces the addition of 
a JackTractor Unit to its platform and 
pallet models of the Power JackLift. 
The JackTractor, like the Power Jack- 
Lift, is designed to speed up ware- 
house operations and increase the 
amount of usable storage space. The 
JackTractor is built to tow trailer 
trains, although it may also be used as 
a pushing unit. It is powered by the 
6,000-pound capacity Power JackLift 
master drive unit and has a maximum 
draw bar pull of 500 pounds. Any of 
the standard types of towing hitches or 
a special type hitch, conforming to the 
customer's specification, will be sup- 
plied. 

Features of the JackTractor include: 
vertical handle operation allowing any 
or all controls to be operated with han- 
dle in vertical as well as other posi- 
tions—a feature that provides greater 
maneuverability everywhere, enabling 
the operator to maneuver the tractor in 
closer quarters and saving up to 18 
inches of aisle space; the electric brake 
applies instantaneously when the han- 
die triggers are released; the master 
drive unit may be replaced in 20 min- 
utes, a feature that is of great ad- 
vantage in keeping equipment on the 
job to meet production schedules; in 
the JackTractor, as with the Power 
JackLift, the use of collector rings and 
brushes for transmitting power from 
the main frame to the master drive unit 
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SUPPLIES 


has been eliminated. This results in an 
economy of current consumption and 
reduced maintenance. The brake con- 
trol, two-speed control, forward and 
reverse control, the raising and lower- 


| 
| 


ing controls, and the horn and lock- 
switch, all electrically operated, are in 
the handle head for easy access. The 
tractor is powered by a storage battery 
providing a work span of 8-10 hours 
with maximum loads. Further details 
may be secured by addressing the com- 
pany at 297 Walnut Street, Watertown 
72, Mass. 


Quality Control Methods 
Outlined In New Folder 
A new four-page folder on quality 
control is available gratis from North 
American Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Titled 
Inspecting Incoming Material, the 


LITERATURE 


folder suggests procedures that may be 
followed from the time material arrives 
in a plant until it is finally accepted 
“or rejected. Also presented, are some 
requirements covering a typical inspec- 
tor training course. A number of stand- 
ard forms needed in this phase of 
quality control work are illustrated. 
The information in the folder should 
be of value to those charged with the 
responsibility of putting quality con- 
trol techniques into service. 
Describe Systems For 
Recovery Of Waste Heat 


A new 16-page publication has been 
released by Cochrane Corp., Philadel- 
phia, describing five different flash- 
tank and heat-exchanger systems for re- 
covering the otherwise wasted heat in 
boiler blowoff water. The flash prin- 
ciple permits regeneration of low pres- 
sure steam for feedwater or plant heat- 
ing. Remaining heat in the concentrat- 
ed blowoff water is transferred to in- 
coming feedwater through a heat ex- 
changer. Multiple tanks may be used 
for flashing of steam at different pres- 
sures. Two pages are devoted to de- 
scribing the detailed calculation of sav- 
ings under actual plant conditions; 4 
quick-estimating chart is provided for 
quick calculations of dollar-savings 
possible together with a roughly esti- 
mated cost of equipment. Two thermo- 
statically controlled systems are de- 
scribed for automatically proportioning 
the rate of blowoff to makeup water. 
Four pages list users from 38 states 
interspersed with typical dollar savings 
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Just let us know what you want— 
we'll see that you get it at just the 
right price. 


Whatever your requirements in 
comber noils, card strips, spinners 
and rovings (machined and unma- 
chined), colored card strips, soiled 
card and cotton linters, we can 
meet your exact requirements. 


We are able to offer you cotton, 
cotton and rayon blends; cotton, 
rayon and aralac blends and as- 
sorted rayon sweeps. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and 


Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio . Atlanta, Ga. . Charles- 
ton, S. C. . Covington, Tenn. . Greensboro, 
N. C. . Memphis, Tenn. . New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. . Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON & 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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And Pioneer heddles are the best heddles, 
production records in mill after mill have 
proved. Engineered by men who know the 
problems of mill management by experi- 
ence and mariufactured with unsurpassed 
precision, Pioneer heddles meet the most 
exacting specifications for uninterrupted 
operations. 

If you have not already discovered the ad- 
vantages of Pioneer heddles, our mill-trained 
representatives will appreciate an opportunity 
to demonstrate them in your plant. 

Ask also to see our revolutionary reed —the 
NU-REED which allows 15 to 20 percent more 
weaving space than the standard reed. 


HEDDLES COTTON LOOM 
FRAMES HARNESS 
FRAME PARTS 

REEDS FOR MAIL EYE 
ALL WEAVES HARNESS 
COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS SELVAGES 


HEDDLE--4 REED COMPANY 
of ATLANTA. 


Pr ©. Box 116, Stetion A 


Telephone RAymond 2136 
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case histories due to the recovery of 
heat and low-pressure steam. Write 
Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa., for a copy 
of Publication 4410. From Canada, 
write Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., 
212 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Self-Emulsifiable Wax 
Developed For Textiles 


A new synthetic, self-emulsifiable 
wax has been developed by the textile 
chemicals division of the American 
Viscose Corp. The new wax, named 
Avcolube 100, has unusual lubricating, 
softening and anti-static properties for 
all textile fibers. American Viscose 
suggests use of Avcolube 100 as a 
finish for dyed viscose and acetate 
rayon, cotton, wool, nylon and other 
yarns to increase winding efficiency and 
to reduce static, especially those of fine 
denier and low twist. Emphasizing the 
versatility of the new wax, the corpora- 
tion says further that it is an effective 
anti-static agent for fabrics woven from 
these yarns as well as a lubricant for 
dyed knitting yarns, both filament and 
staple, to increase knitting efhcienc 
and provide more uniform stitch for- 
mation. It may ‘be added to the dyed 
goods at the end of the dyeing opera- 
tion and no further lubrication is neces- 
sary. 

No extra processing is required as it 
may be added either to the dye bath or 
the last rinse at the end of the dyeing 
cycle. Since it is non-ionic, it will not 
cause changes in light or wash fastness, 
will not migrate nor volatilize. Avco- 
lube 100 emulsifies in water of 140 


F. or higher and the small particle size 
makes it possible to penetrate dyed 
packages or beams uniformly in pres- 
sure dyeing equipment. In most cases, 
0.5 to 1.5 per cent by weight, or a one 
per cent emulsion concentration for 
padding, will give the desired effect. 
Avcolube 100 is chemically stable to 
all textile processing conditions, it is 
claimed. Technical service and assist- 
ance in working out specific problems 
and establishing procedures in han- 
dling Avcolube 100 will be supplied 
by American Viscose Corp. through 
the textile chemicals division of its 
textile research department. The At- 
las Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
manufactures the wax to A. V. C. 
specifications. 


New Booklet Gives Data 
On Water Demineralizers 


A new 26-page booklet, Fi/t-R-Stil 
Demineralizers Deliver Low-Cost. 
Chemical Equivalent of Distilled 
Water, has just been issued by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. This two-color, pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet cites the ad- 
vantages of demineralized water over 
distilled water, describes briefly the 
chemical and mechanical principles of 
demineralization by ion exchange, and 
gives data on calculating costs for de- 
mineralizing various raw waters. In ad- 
dition, a two-page spread is devoted to 
each of the standard demineralizers 
offered by the company; a picture, an 
engineering drawing, specifications, 
performance data, and a parts descrip- 
tion are given for each unit. The re- 
search and development facilities main- 


tained by the company are also illus- 
trated. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able without charge from American 
Cyanamid Co., Ion Exchange Products 
Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Industrial Ovens Brochure 
Highlights New Equipment 


What's new in continuous extrusion 
takeup equipment is the subject of a 
new 12-page brochure, Blueprint for 
Industry, Part IV, published Sept. 15 
by Industrial Ovens, Inc., 13825 Tris- 
kett Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Complete 
with engineering drawings and speci- 
fication tables and fully illustrated, the 
booklet gives detailed, analytical de- 
scriptions of the most modern methods 
now being used in continuous extru- 
sion takeup operations. First publica- 
tion of its kind to be issued on this 
subject, it will be sent free to anyone 
requesting it. 

The brochure contains full technical 
information on such developments as 
a new constant tension continuous take- 
up machine with integral capstan and 
drive, featuring a constant tension reel 
drive and an ingenious and efhcient 
system of loading and unloading reels 
without interrupting the winding pro- 
cess. One compact machine performs 
all functions of the operation without 
need of any other propelling or wind- 
ing equipment. The newest complete 
systems for wire, cable, monofilaments 
or tubings are given comprehensive 
treatment, including a high production 
wire extrusion system with selective 


speed ranges up to 2,000 FPM. Also 


FEROLEUM 


NON-OXIDIZING RUST PROOF METAL PRIMERS AND FINISHES 


Only products that meet specific requirements 
and overcome inherent difficulties can be 
entirely satisfactory. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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included are analytical descriptions of 
large-cooling capacity plastic tubing 
takeups with water submerged cap- 
stans, plastic takeups for “in line’ op- 
erations on uniform cross section ma 
terials, and other equipment for any 
type of extrusion operation. Accessory 
items with a wide range of application 
on which the booklet gives detailed 
data include separate « apstan units, 
easily loaded reel letoff stands, single 
reel friction letoff stands for fine wires. 
water-cooling troughs, various types of 
complete integrated drives and many 
other extrusion accessories. 


Treatment Of Waters Is 
Solvay Bulletin Subject 
A new technical bulletin on water 
treatment is being oftered to chemists 
and engineers responsible for water 
supply problems in industrial plants, 
water SUP] ly departments, power Sta- 
tions and ice plants. Containing 94 
pages, this bulletin has sections on 
softening, purification, taste and odor 
removal, corrosion control, boiler feed 
water treatment, the use of alkalies. 
chlorine and other chemicals and 
equipment, as well as lists of standard 
reference works on many of the sub- 
jects covered. This new bulletin is 
Technical and Engineering Bulletin 
No. 8, Alkalies and Chlorine in the 
Treatment of Municipal and Industrial 
Waters, and is offered without charge 
by the advertising and sales promotion 
department of Solvay Sales Corp., 40 


Rector St.. New York 6. N. Y. 


Report Helps Executives 
To Analyze Organization 


Since the war there has been an ac- 
celerated trend towards decentraliza- 
tion of business organizations with 
greater executive authority for operat- 
ing units, a study of the organization 
plans of 27 representative companies 
has revealed. The study was made by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
the results have been compiled and 
published in a report, Business Organ- 
‘zation. Covered by the report are such 
points as: line, line and staff, and 
functional types of organization; plans 
of subdivision; centralization vs. de- 
centralization of control; and the place 
of committees in business organization. 
Organization charts of seven com- 
panies are included. The report was 
prepared primarily for Metropolitan 
Group policyholders, but there is a 
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Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 


*% Penetrates 


F. M. WALLACE Thoroughly 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


% Dependable 


L. J. CASTILE * Carries Weight 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina Into the Fabric 


a % Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


Probably one of the most 
valued advantages of RunRite 
Plastic Sheaves is their ability to lengthen the service life of 
costly harness straps. The surface of RunRites is hard and 
smooth . . . no abrasiveness whatsoever. Special precision 
bearings keep them running true. No dusting. Once 
RunRites are installed they need no further attention. 


RUNRITE 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. INC. KNOXVILLE 2 TENN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. HENRY H. HERSEY. Greenville. S. C. 
WATSON & DESMONG CO., Charlotte, N. C. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Guidebook to 
increased production 


Accidents an 


Disability Sickness 


Benefits 


cimbursement 
its 


7 
Healthy workers free from distracting 
financial worries do more and do it 
better. Provident group insurance plans 
reduce turnover, increase efficiency, 
and contribute to cordial employer- 
employee relationships. Why not in- 
vite us to submit a plan tailored to 
your needs? 


Full details on request 


887 1947 


limited supply available to executives 
who request them on their business 
stationery. Address: Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. 


Textile Uses Found For 
New Chemical Synthesis 


A new synthesis of ethylene urea, a 
chemical compound with reported use- 
fulness in the chemical, textile, leather, 
plastics, paint and adhesives industries, 
has been made public by Drs. John F. 
Mulvaney and Ralph L. Evans of the 
Evans Research and Development 
Corp., New York, N. Y. This new 
synthesis of the compound was first 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in New 
York City, Sept. 15-19, although the 
work actually was accomplished for the 
U. S. Army Ordnance Department dur- 
ing the early years of the war. Uses for 
ethylene urea have been reported, par- 
ticularly in the field of high polymers. 
These include: condensation polymers 
with polyhydroxy compounds, useful 
as finishing agents for textiles and 
leather; and alkoxymethyl derivatives, 
for creaseproofing and waterproofing 
textiles. Synthesis of ethylene urea in- 
volves conversion of a mixture of ethy- 
lene diamine and carbon dioxide, or 
the addition compound ethylene 
diamine carbonate, to ethylene urea 
under the influence of heat and pres- 
sure. The process is simple, easy to 
control and involves no expensive 
equipment. Yields of 95 per cent 
or better may be obtained. The cost 
approximates that of the raw material 
ethylene diamine. Patent application 
has been filed. 


one Of Service Should 
Determine Severance Pay 


Length-of-service is the best and 
most practical basis for figuring sever- 
ance pay, according to the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute, 1776 Broadway, New 
York City, which has just completed a 
survey of the permanent layoff-pay 
methods of manufacturing companies. 
Pointing out that both unions and em- 
ployers benefit from this method— 
unions, because of their demands usu- 
ally specify such a sliding scale, and 
employers, because the latter makes 
employees conscious of the values of 
long service to the company—the in- 
stitute recommends a top limit on the 


‘amount any worker may receive. The 


following contract clause, suggested by 
the management service organization, 
sets a four-week limit on the amount 
of severance pay. It also takes into con- 
sideration the fact that workers receiv- 
ing this bonus may eventually return to 
the company’s employ. 

“Any employee whose services are 
terminated through reduction of force 
shall be granted severance pay as fol- 
lows: After one year of service—one 
week's pay. After two years of service 
—two weeks’ pay. After five years of 
service—three weeks’ pay. After ten 
years of service—four weeks’ pay. Any 
employee laid off and granted sever- 
ance pay pursuant to this article who is 
re-employed and laid off again shall be 
denied a second severance allowance 
unless his actual service since re-em- 
ployment has been at least one year.”’ 

In addition to this method, three 
types of severance pay plans figured 
prominently in the survey: (1) pay- 
ment of a specified number of weeks’ 
wages, usually two or three; (2) pay- 
ment of a lump sum to all dismissed 
employees who are eligible for sever- 
ance pay, and (a) a scale of payments 
calling for one week's pay for each 
year of service. 


Public Relations Methods 
Analyzed In New Booklet 


One of the biggest leaks in business 
costs and in production today stems 
from employee antagonism or indiffer- 
ence toward the job, toward the com- 
pany, toward business in general. Un- 
favorable attitudes toward a company 
flow from a wide variety of causes—as 
many sided and as complicated as hu- 
man nature itself. The individual 
worker's loss of status and significance 
in modern industrial society tends to 
create resentments. The experience of 
depressions, unemployment and hard- 
ship leave their mark in a feeling of in- 
security. In some companies, manage- 
ment carelessness or inaptitude in han- 
dling people has aroused deep antagon- 
ism. Bad employee and public relations 
are doubly unfortunate when they flow 
from misunderstanding and misin- 
formation about the facts of business 
life. Setting the record straight, getting 
across the story of how business really 
works—how it bakes and divides the 
pie—is just part of an enormous hu- 
man relations task confronting man- 
agement today, but it’s one of the first 
and basic steps. Analysis 54, prepared 
by the Research Institute of America, 
offers a selected group of techniques 
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and approaches which have been de- 
veloped by companies in successful 
public relations programs. Many of the 
examples come from big companies 
which have spent large sums in test- 
ing and experimentation. In every case, 
however, these techniques and meth- 
ods can be readily adapted by smaller 
businesses and smaller budgets—for 
use in reports, house organs, local 
newspapers, communications to em- 
ployees, bulletin boards, and, most im- 
portant of all, in man-to-man talks. 
Copies of How To Tell Your Com- 
pany’s Story may be secured by address- 
ing Research Institute of America, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Booklet Describes 
Westinghouse Rototrol 
What Rototrol is, what it does, and 
how it works, is outlined in a new 36- 
page booklet on automatic operation 
for electrical equipment announced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The book- 
let explains how Rototrol regulates 
voltage, speed, current, power, speed 
and torque, power-factor, and position, 
and provides stability control and cur- 
rent limiting. Photographs, schematic 
diagrams and performance curves are 
used to describe Rototrol applications 
in the textile and other industries. 
Seven pages of technical information 
are also included, giving additional 
data on the theory, design and operat- 
ing principles of standard Rototrols 
and several frequently-used modifica- 
tions. Copies of the booklet (B-3649) 
may be secured from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Folder Proves Value In 
Purchasing Departments 


For close control in purchasing and 
production departments, imperative in 
these days of production difficulties 
and shipping delays, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Systems Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, suggests use 
of its Visible Tip Follow-Up Folder 
in use by numerous alert purchasing 
agents. Information on all phases of 
purchasing department administration 
are available in a 64-page illustrated 
book, Purchasing Department Records 
and Routines, offered free by the firm 
to those interested. The book describes 
in detail Visible Tip Follow-Up Fold- 
ers and other essential record forms 
that have proved effective in actual 
use, 
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Nothing saves like 
SERVICE 


WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


... Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 
chanical failures or inefficient 
machinery performance. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal 
parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


P. O. BOX 1245 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE. N. Cc. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


PHONE 3-983! 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Colfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er ond Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


Wanted—Position as Superintendent. Experienced 
on carding, spinning. ring twisting. tube twist- 
ing (Brownell). polishing, winding and seine 
twines, rope. Employed: sober. Reliable and ener- 
getic. Write “HED,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


EXPERIENCED Weave Room Overseer availabie. 
Now employed, but would like to make a change. 
Can furnish good recommendation: age 40: sober 
and thoroughly reliable. Write ‘‘Available.”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. OC. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Box 841 


WANTED TO BUY 


Two Morton Horizontal Beam Dyers and 
Two Beam Suction Extractors 


RANCHO COTTON MILLS, INC. 
PrP. O. Box 127 Salisbury, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent: more than 
15 years’ experience as superintendent of mills 
making sales yarn, carded and combed, coarse 
and fine counts; both practical and technical 
knowledge .of manufacturing. Prefer mill that 
needs quality raised, costs cut and waste reduced 
or that needs to change from coarse to fine 
counts. Can furnish good references: now em- 
ployed as superintendent: good reason for desir- 
ing to change. Write Box 4305, Atlanta 2, Ga 


P. ©. Box 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


SPECIALISTS 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


5567-7144 


WANTED—Position as General Superintendent of 
either combed yarn or plain weave mill. 12 years’ 
experience as superintendent and general superin- 
tendent. Age 44; sober: now employed as superin- 
tendent. Desire change. Not interested in less 
than $7,500.00. Address ‘“‘Combed Yarn.”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 
ning; 20 years’ experience in carding and spin- 
ning. carded and combed yarn. spun rayon, both 
natural and dyed, knitting and weaving twists 
Write “E. E. R.."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Bookkeeper, Accountant and 
Paymaster: 25 years’ experience, 16 with cotton 
mills: excellent references. At present employed 
but desire change for several reasons. Write “F 
P. S.." care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position by superintendent capable 
technician and handler of help. Know yarns and 
weaving cotton. filament or spun mixtures. Can 
style and act as contact man. Do not mind trav- 


eling. Best references. Write “S. C. T..”" care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room Overseer; 20 
years’ experience on all grades of cloth; 49 years 
of age, married, but have no family. Good health; 
good manager of help. Best of references furnish- 
ed. Write ““‘M. M. M.,.”"" care Textile Bulletin, P. 
O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 
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WANTED—Position as Roll Coverer Foreman. 
Twenty-five years of experience in leather, cork 
and synthetic roll covering. Also leather long 
draft aprons. Now employed, but desire to make 
change. Best of references furnished Address 
‘Roll Coverer.’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—By two veterans, each 36 years of age 
married, connection with progressive organization 
One interested in superintendency of small oF 
medium size mill on sheetings or prints. Other 
interested in job as overseer spinning. Best refer- 
ences furnished. Interview welcomed. Write ‘‘L. 
Y. c.." P. O. Box 2085, Greenville, 8S. C 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or overseer 
of weaving. 24 years’ successful experience with 
two firms. Fully experienced on all types cotton 
and limited rayons. Sober, reliable, energetic and 
producer but not a know-all. Will welcome in- 
quiries. References furnished gladly. Write 
“Supt,”’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 1, N. ©. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


AIR COMPRESSORS x 6 Chicago 
GEAR HOBBER—No 
GEAR SHAPER-—-No. 6 Fellows 

LATHES—13, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 28” 
MILLERS —-No 
RADIAL DRILLS—2', 
SHAPERS 
TURRET LATHES—No. 3 & 4 Gisholt 


12 Barber-Colman 


l, 2 and 3 Plain & Univ 
& 3° Arms 
18, 20. 24, 28” strokes. 


Over 100 Machines in Stock 


CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY 
128 Houston St. N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


rr 


WANTED 


Overseer for Tapestry Mill. 
Must be practical loom fixer on 
C & K automatic bobbin chang- 
ing looms and round house weav- 
ing on 4 x 4’s. Give reference 
and full experience in reply. 


Write “Jacquard,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
©. Bos. 1225, 
Charlote 1, N. C. 


Card Room Overseer, 


WANTED 
fine combed yarn 


Reply to “Combed Yarn,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


For Best Results Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Save One-Third 
on Clearer Cots 


Our special seaming gives clearers 
one-third more usable surface. 
CW or all 


woven clearer cloth used. Prompt 


Best quality wool 
Delivery. Send sample of your 
spinning or card room require- 


ments for price quotation. 


CLEARER DIVISION 
GILKEY KNITTING MILLS 
Marion, N. C. 


Page 
Alexander Machine Co 50 
American Cyanemid Co.. Industrial Chemica! 

Div 21 
American Key Products, Inc 54 
Armstrong Cork Co 5 

Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L 62 
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Position as superintendent of yarn mill. Ex- 
perienced in knitting yarns, rayons and 
blends. Practical executive, with the ability 
to get production and quality. Good refer- 
ences furnished 


Write “‘Rayon.”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Approximately 30,000 7‘,-inch Warp Spin- 
ning Bobbins. Excellent condition 


TUSCARORA COTTON MILLS 
Mt. Pieasant, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Well known manufacturer of weaving sup- 
ply desires young man to travel North and 
South Carolina. Knowledge of weaving, 
plus personality, plus ability to keep on 


plugging required. Car furnished. 


Write qualifications te Box 1375, 


Greensbore, N. C. 
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POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN STATES — MEN WANTED: 


We can place three cotton cloth and yarn mill superintendents; time study engineers; designing draftsmen; chemical and 


mechanical engineers; dyers and finishers; automatic loom fixers: stitching room foreman: also Scott & Williams Hosier, 


Knitting Machine Fixer for South America, excellent salary 


We invite correspondence with executives seeking positions and with employers seeking new personnel. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Over Forty-Five Years in Business 


294 Woshington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and 
surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more effi- 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


Custis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
, MASSACHUSETTS. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MACS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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Miasmic Minds In Political Relations 


(Continued from Page 25) weigh them on the scales of 
justice, the general good, requires more time. The writ- 
ing of these decisions into fair, incontrovertible and under- 
standable language so that they will carry out the intent of 
the decision is difficult. Written language is more difficult 
than spoken language in trying to record mental and spirit- 
ual intents of decisions. The influence of political and 
group biases, of political and group prejudices is exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

A utopian thought suggests that it would be wonderful 
if, after all of the biases and bickerings, the facts and the 
fallacies, the needs and knowledge about them are in, it 
would or could be possible to have a few master minds to 
lift themselves above the conglomeration of ideas and then 
pick out that which is best and base the decision thereon. 

Washington has just passed out of a war period when 
decisions were demanded rapidly. The time for discussion 
and deliberation was lacking. During the post-war period 
it has acted with haste. Some, and possibly many, of its 
actions have been immature and have thereby been harmful. 
Political and economic expediency have exercised too much 
influence in some cases. The day has come for slow delib- 
eration, for decisions which contribute to general welfare. 
The government must again serve the people and stop hav- 
ing the people serve the government. The long broad view 
of the wholesomeness of society, forgetful of groups, parties 
and men, must step into the foreground for national moti- 
vation of the people, for the people and by the people. 

Since the first suggestion was relative to government, the 
second suggestion is for those who are outside of govern- 
ment. 

When Mr. Hoover was president of this nation he stated 
that the government never took part or assumed control of 
any of the affairs of society until society gave evidence or 
proof of its inability to deal with a destructive conflict. 
When this failure was evident and an appeal was made to 
the government for relief, it (the government) consci- 
entiously but reluctantly assumed authority. 

In the early days when government control was. not so 
detailed, because of a rather simple society, the entangling 
and complicated results of government administration was 
not so baffling and vicarious as they now are. During the 
post-Hoover days up to the present that policy has rather 
changed until now it seems that most people want the gov- 
ernment to run everything, or the government has devel- 
oped an idea that is the only agency now available for di- 
recting the operations of society. 

~ Be that as it may, there is now too much government in 

business. It is hoped that Washington has found it out, of 
will soon find it out. If it has not and if it does not, then 
it is the duty and responsibility of those outside of govern- 
ment to convince it that such is the case. 

There are several ways by which this can be accomplish- 
ed. First, many citizens who have lived through two world 
wars and the time intervening, have been shocked and shak- 
en out of a supposed self-satisfaction that all was well and 
that the status quo would remain forever. They have had 
some of their erroneous thinking and social obliquities 
vividly presented to them. They have been shown that 
while they have been doing well, they have not been doing 
enough. Most of their errors were those of omission rather 
than commission. The events of these three decades are 
sufficiently forceful to indicate to all social and economic 
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trends and how they must operate in a progressive society. 

Tradition, ancestor worship of ideas, made government 
intervention necessary. The government took charge and be- 
cause of the complexities of society, every one, every busi- 
ness is tangled in tape. The facts are known, the lesson has 
been learned. Society, if it will, can enact its own edicts 
and demand much more efficiently than the government 
can. This is a nation of individuals, of groups, of various 
social units. No over-all control can be fair to all con- 
cerned. Society must make its own laws, its own progress, 
free and undisturbed from unnecessary government inter- 
ferences. 

The various leaders of society know what these princi- 
ples are. They must have the courage to cry down the voice 
of the demagogue and politician and enact their principles 
in a free and democratic society. This can be done. This 
will be done if men of broad vision, who seek not only the 
welfare of their own group but that of their related groups, 
become our leaders. This is an important and vital func- 
tion and responsibility in a democracy. 

Such statements may sound theoretical, they may .sound 
utopian. They are not. The cure for miasmic minds in 
politics may be effected slowly; it may seem impossible, too 
costly, too laborious. Such is not the case. Any other route 
increases the disease and may cause the death of democracy. 
It is wonderful to be a citizen of this nation, but being a 
member implies very serious responsibilities. 

The question as to whether or not we shall remain free 
and remain the lighthouse to progress for other nations will 
be our answer to the challenge. 


The Electrical Code And Textile Mill Wiring 


(Continued from Page 32) controlling six 25-H. P., four- 
frame drive motors mounted across the mill, all in the same 
day. This was at Woodlawn Plant of the American Yarn 


and Processing Co., of Mt. Holly, N. C. 


The picker room of Locke Cotton Mills Co. is controlled by this switch 
group which is conveniently and economically arranged for such a 
closely connected type of installation with two lengths of six-inch by 
eight-inch square duct. 


Another favorite place to use this type of installation is 
in picker rooms, where usually it is desirable to mount all 
motor control in a group with pushbutton control either 
under the various starters, or with push buttons mounted 
both under the starters and on the various machines, or 
with “‘stop” buttons only at a few central points of opera- 
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Little things play 


... In low-cost 
yarn production 


Aprons—for instance. Their cost is small, but their 
influence on yarn production is big. Aprons that do not 
fit perfectly, grip firmly and wear evenly can play hob 
with production costs. 


KENTEX Aprons are made of the finest quality bark- 
tanned or chrome leather— rough finished on the in- 
side for a tighter grip, and uniformly smooth on the 
outside for the smooth flow of yarn. They are precision- 


gauged for thickness, width, length and circumference. 


KENTEX 


For quick delivery and low 
prices on open and closed 


type leather-aprons for all 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


long-draft systems, write— 


APRON 


EAST POINT 


GEORGIA 
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tion in the room. The accompanying photographs show 
the picker room groups at both the Rush Plant of the Amer- 
ican Yarn and Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C., and at 
the Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C. 

The other photographs show the use of the product of 
the National Electric Products Corp., called Wire-Wa, as 
installed at the plant of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 
This shows the versatility of this method, with the use of 
its many fittings, in getting around various obstacles, of 
which you have many 1n textile ‘mill work. 

Next month, we will try to have some comments from 
some master mechanics on their ideas of using some of these 
methods of wiring in their modernization of electrical sys- 


tems in and around their plants. Your own experiences 
should be of interest to our many readers. and the author 
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PRODUCTIMETERS GIVE EXACT 
MEASUREMENT OF MATERIALS 


Consistently accurate yardage count on textile machines prevents waste 
. decreases costs. You can depend on Productimeters for exact 
figures for production control, time study, machine efficiency. A built- 
in margin of safety in all Productimeters assures first-rate performance 
throughout many years of service. 
Send for Catalog 50 describing Pick & Hank Counters; Lineal Measuring 
Machines; Rotary Electric and Predetermined Counters. 

IiIlustration: Model 5-H-7-Q-R on Curtis & Marble Air Operated Folder. Note 


Quick Lever Reset for instantaneous resetting, permitting continuous operation 
of folder. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1957 Buffum St... Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 157 Oranae $t.. Providence 3, R. 1. 


wants each ahd every one of you gentlemen to send in your 
ideas, and we will publish them tor the benefit of all of us 
who are concerned with such work. 


Jacoby Addresses Southeastern A.A.T.C.C. Unit 


R. W. Jacoby, Rhode Island textile chemist who is asso- 
ciated with Ciba Co., Inc., addressed the monthly meeting 
of the Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists in Columbus, Ga., Sept. 16, 
expressing the opinion that technical progress in the textile 
industry has changed from the camouflage plan to the func- 
tional form. Textile men formerly tried to make a certain 
fabric look like another type fabric, he said, while today’s 
textile chemists and colorists are devising products from the 
standpoint of “consumer's unfilled needs.” Mr. Jacoby illus- 
trated his point with a display including pre-shrunk ma- 
terials, non-inflammable fabrics, and such non-woven fab- 
rics as disposable diapers, napkins and inexpensive drap- 
eries. Members discussed the Dec. 6 election meeting of 
the group to be held in Atlanta, Ga., and the national con- 
vention scheduled Oct. 24-26 at Chicago, IIL. 


Pease Hits Rising Building Costs 


|. Norman Pease, president of J. N. Pease Co. of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and well-known as a builder of many Southern 
textile mills, recently warned that if the construction in- 
dustry, now in an “unhealthy condition,” is to retain the 
confidence of the American public, building costs must be 
reduced. In an address before the Carolinas chapter, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association. Engineer Pease 
pointed out that in 1915 a mill-constructed building cost 
$0.85 a square foot of floor space with an added $0.25 for 
heating and lighting. During the period 1919 through 
1939, the average cost had jumped to $2.50 a square foot. 
And from 1947 until today, he said, the price has skyrocket- 
ed to from $4.50 to as much as $7 a square foot. 

Stockholders were invited by American Viscose Corp. to 
view two motion pictures of the rayon industry in its New 
York office, 350 Fifth Avenue, Sept. 3. “Science Spins A 
Yarn,’ a 23-minute technicolor film on the history and 
growth of rayon, which is intended primarily for school 
and club audiences, was shown first. It was followed by 
“How Rayon Is Made,”’ a 15-minute film picturing in a more 
technical way the production of both viscose and acetate 
rayon. 


Manufacturers of 
Machine TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS - GENERAL REPAIRING 


ROLL BEFORE AND AFTER RE-WORKING 


Drawing, Lap Machine & Comber Rolls 
Textile Gears, Machinery Parts & Supplies 


Phone 1884 @ 1414 W. Franklin Ave. @ P.O. Box 2505 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. LESLIE ALEXANDER, MANAGER 
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Cotton Marketing Research Project Approved 


A cotton marketing project aimed at bringing the pro- 
duction of various types of cotton more in line with specific 
requirements of the textile industry has been approved by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, E. A. Meyer, administrator, 
has announced. Under the project, information will be 
obtained as to the type and quality of cotton being used as 
compared with type and quality best suited for the various 
products made from cotton. Results are intended to reflect 
economic as well as technological factors in cotton market- 
ing, and to indicate the characteristics and adaptability of 
cotton produced in standardized-variety areas 

Department cotton specialists say the project should help 
strengthen the competitive position of cotton as a textile 
material by making more readily available supplies of the 
types best suited for various textile products. These data 
will also provide a basis for the guidance of cotton breeders 
in the development of varieties best adapted to specific end 
uses, and will indicate to cotton producers the extent of 
available markets for various kinds of cotton 
has been assigned to the cotton branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. D. A. 


The project 


Burlington Acquires Duplex Fabrics Corp. 


Announcement was made Sept. 26 that Duplex Fabrics 
Corp. had commenced liquidation of its affairs and that in 
connection therewith Burlington Mills Corp. of New York 
had acquired certain assets of Duplex and engaged its key 
personnel. It was stated that Duplex would terminate its 
activities with completion of third quarter deliveries and 
that Burlington would complete contracts for future periods, 
including the fourth quarter of 1947. 

Commenting on this move, Robert L. Huffines, Jr., presi- 
dent of Burlington Mills Corp. of New York, stated: “As 
is well known, it has been the established policy of Burling- 
ton to expand its activities in finished goods fields. While 
there have been some discussions from time to time with 
the management of Duplex, the consummation today was 
made possible only by the recent affirmative decision of the 
stockholders of Duplex to liquidate. The fact that the man- 
agement of Duplex has had many years of successful ex- 
perience in distributing finished dress goods fabrics was of 
course a major factor in the decision which has been reach- 
ed. Burlington has acquired the space at 1410 Broadway, 
formerly occupied by Duplex Fabrics Corp., and head- 
quarters for Burlington's new Duplex Fabrics Division will 
be located on these premises. 

“Burlington has organized a new subsidiary, Duplex Fab- 
rics, Inc., which has acquired certain assets and engaged the 
key personnel of Duplex Fabrics of California, a transac- 
t1on generally paralleling the one of the former New York 
Duplex Fabrics Corp.” 

Mr. Hufhnes further stated: “In connection with specula- 
tion as to Burlington's extended activities in the converting 
eld, I should like to point out that for many years most of 
the important weaving concerns of the country have fin- 

shed their own goods. This being the case. a company 
vith as large a stake as Burlington can not afford not to 
e merchandising finished goods, at least to some degree, 
n every field in which it operates; unless it does, it can 
iot know the real pulse of the market. The advantages of 
uch a policy are numerous, including better control of 
juality, better service, balanced distribution, elimination of 
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LEATHER BELTS 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD DRIVES ON SPINNING FRAMES 


ASSURE GREATER, UNIFORM 
YARDAGE..LESS SPOILAGE.. 


in carding room, spinning room of on your 
looms. 

Rhoads TANNATE Leather Belts with- 
stand high temperatures, humidity, machine 
oils and many chemicals; carry full load when 
damp; require fewer take-ups and less main- 
tenance; have a high power transmitting ca- 
pacity; are 1/3 to 1/2 stronger than most oak 
belts; are extremely flexible. 

Follow the lead of many other Textile 
Mills . equip your machines with Rhoads 
TANNATE Leather Belts and get peak pro- 


duction with lower costs. 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 245 YEARS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK e« CHICAGO « ATLANTA 
ESTABLISHED 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
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seasonal fluctuations and reduced costs. So sound is this 
policy that 80 per cent of the leading textile weavers in this 
country sell almost entirely finished goods. In fact many 
of the larger and better converters, some of whom are our 
own customers on greige goods, are operating their own 
looms, which in a sense compete with us. Surely they cannot 
object if we merchandise some of our own finished goods. 
One of our largest yarn suppliers is operating looms and 
selling finished goods on a large scale. 

“Burlington has for some time been converting and sell- 
ing finished goods in the fields of decorative fabrics, hos- 
iery, ribbons, cotton dress goods, lingerie, mens’ wear, ex- 
port and government goods. Thus any present moves are 
merely an extension of a policy which has been standard- 


RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


ENDLESS FLAT BELTS ¢ V-BELTS 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Hose Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 

Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


= RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


ized and proved in other fields. Burlington has grown and 
its stockholders have benefitted by constantly bringing bet- 
ter values to the ultimate consumer and that is our main 
objective. In the field of rayon merchandising, a stronger 
effort in this direction is one of the crying needs of the 
times, 


Spring Woolen, Rayon Cards Issued 


The regular editions of the 1948 Spring Woolen Card 
featuring Moroccan Colors and Misty Pastels, and the 1948 
Spring Rayon Card featuring Gypsy Hues and Sleepy Tints, 
have just been issued to members of the Textile Color Card 
Association, it was announced recently by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director. Each edition portrays 40 shades 
and contains, in addition to the above highlighted collec- 
tions, important basic colors arranged in harmonious groups 
of tone-on-tones. 


Maid Of Cotton Will Fly To France 


Winging through the same airways as her 1947 prede- 
cessor, the 1948 Maid of Cotton will fly to Paris and France 
for a two-week visit during the coming spring, the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., announced recently. A 
representative of the Cotton Council's sales promotion di- 
vision said that arrangements had been concluded with Air 
France, the French national airline, for the new Maid to 
visit Paris and other French cities during March, 1948. The 
Maid with her tour manager and the fashion director of the 
National Cotton Council and Cotton-Textile Institute will 
travel to Paris via Gander, Newfoundland, and Shannon, 
Ireland, aboard one of the latest Air France Comets, the 
council spokesman said. 

Ellis Reed of New York, U. S. public relations director 
of Air France, will come to Memphis for the maid of cot- 
ton contest finals next Jan. 6 and will award the Paris 
flight to the new Maid as grand prize of the contest. The 
addition of the Paris trip to the 1947 schedule stimulated 
great new interest in the tour and the promotion generally, 
the cotton council said. The number of entries in the con- 
test last year was double that of any previous year. The 
Maid’s goodwill visits to leading French coutouriers, in- 
cluding Jacques Heim, Elsa Schiaparelli, Pierre Balmain 
last year added to the fashion significance of the tour, it 
was said. Each of the three designers created special cos- 
tumes for the Maid from American cottons. 


The 1948 maid of cotton contest was officially begun on 


Including Music and Communication. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


° CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Sept. 3. The contest is open to all girls who are natives 
of one of the cotton states, between the ages of 19 and 25 
and who have never been married. Contestants must be at 
least five feet three inches tall and must not weigh over 
125 pounds. The 1948 tour will extend over six months 
and will include more than 30 major United States cities 
in addition to the cities to be visited in France. The Maid 
is to depart from Memphis for New York shortly after the 
contest finals at the Ellis Auditorium in Memphis on Jan. 6. 
Application forms for the contest are available from Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Closing date for contestants is Dec. 1. 


Murchison Denies Charges Against Industry 


Prices on cotton textiles ever since the expiration of O. 
P. A. have reflected the operation of normal economic forces 
and belie the charge that the industry is an “administered 
price industry,’” Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, told the Association of Cotton Yarn 
Distributors at its annual meeting in Rye, N. Y., Sept. 24. 

Most of the price troubles about which goyernment 
agencies are complaining today are due to governmental 
policies plus faulty appraisals of the economic outlook, he 
declared. He pointed out that before the end of the war 
the government was warning against inflation but preparing 
for deflation by encouraging plans for increasing unemploy- 
ment relief and even extending its benefits and supporting 
demands for wage increases to offset the then expected 
losses in overtime payments. About a year ago this time, 
he said, the air was full of predictions of an impending 
collapse in soft goods markets. Buyers infected by these 


loudly proclaimed prognostications held off commitments 
for months but were finally compelled to re-enter the mar- 
ket for necessitous supplies, the result being that these dila- 
tory tactics instead of retarding only served to accelerate 
the spiraling of prices. There are about 400 sales yarn mills 
in the cotton industry all of which are in competition with 
one another, the result being that prices on every count 
accurately reflect the supply and demand situation, he add- 
ed. As an example, he pointed to carded counts under 20s 
which are now selling considerably below O. P. A. ceilings 
while those between 20s and 30s are selling at or near O. 
P. A. levels. He complimented yarn mills for their stren- 
uous efforts to keep production at record-breaking levels 


ever since V-] Day. 


— 


Consumption Of Raw Wool Declines 


Consumption of raw wool, on a scoured basis, during 
July, 1947, averaged 10,200,000 pounds a week, according 
to preliminary figures released by Bureau of the Census. 
This quantity was 20 per cent below the 12,800,000 pounds 
consumed the previous month and 13 per cent below that 
used in July, 1946. 

Of the total consumption, apparel class wool comprised 
75 per cent and carpet class 25 per cent. The factor con- 
tributing most to this decline was the closing of plants for 
annual vacation periods. 

Production of woolen and worsted yarns averaged 11,- 
300,000 pounds a week in July, according to the bureau, 
which was 20 per cent below the weekly average of 14,- 
200,000 pounds produced in June. 

Of the total production in July, ‘other than carpet yarns” 


their entire length. 


TIME TO REBALANCE 


If you are looking for better results in yarn uniformity, economy, and efficiency the answer may be 
Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders. You can profit by Jenkins exclusive method of building 
and rebuilding spinning and twister frame cylinders. Jenkins Dynamic Balancer automatically locates 


the “spot” as well as the amount of unbalance, enabling cylinders to be balanced perfectly throughout 


Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders prevent costly breakdowns . . 


and assure smoother over-all frame efficiency resulting in higher speeds and more.uniform yarn. 


. reduces maintenance costs ... 


JENK 
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accounted for 8,900,000 pounds and ‘‘carpet yarns” for 
the remaining 2,400,000. Decreased production was laid 
largely to curtailed activities of the vacation period. 

Of the 3,500,000 woolen and worsted spindles in place, 
three million were active some time during July, and were 
operated at an average of 160 million hours a week; 88 
million on the first, 57 million on the second, and 15 mil- 
lion on the third shift. Woolen spindle hours decreased an 
average of 14,200,000 hours per week and worsted spindle 
hours an average of 26,600,000. 


Of the five billion square yards of cotton textiles which 
are used for clothing in the United States each year, almost 
one billion go into men’s shirts. 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


STANTHONY 
STARCH COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


MENAN STARCH 


COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


15 PARK ROW « NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Long Strike Ends In Defeat For Union 


The 140-day strike at Safie Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C.. 
came to a sudden end Sept. 3 when Organizer R. C. Thomas 
formally announced that the C. I. O. “has called the strike 
off,” ending one of the bitterest and longest strikes in the 
state's history. There was no settlement. The C. I. O. 
apparently had concentrated on this mill for one of its test 
battles in the South. Repeatedly leaders of the C. I. O. 
national organization came to Rockingham to advise with 
and assist in the strike. Among them were George Baldanzi, 
a national executive vice-president, and William Smith, a 
state director. The strike began April 16 upon the refusal 
of the mill to sign the union contract and to reinstate some 
six men whom the union alleged had been fired because of 
union membership. 

The average wage paid at Safie is $45 per week. Esti- 
mated on an average of 300 strikers out of work for 140 
days, it is seen that over $300,000 in wages was lost. The 
sirike was concluded with no contract being signed, and no 
promises made as to any contract; nor are the workers who 
had been fired, being re-employed. The union had all along 
insisted that the strike would not end until a contract was 
signed and the fired men taken back, but apparently the 
leaders realized their cause was lost, and so decided to call 
it quits, and end a strike that was all but ended anyway. 
Twenty weeks without a pay check had become a cause for 
thought and worry to those out of work, representing as it 
did a loss of $900 in wages per worker. 


U.S .D. A. To Test One-Variety Cotton 


Spinning quality tests will be made on 1947-crop cotton 
selected from about 100 one-variety communities by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture this year. Purpose of the 
project is to provide data for use by mill buyers in locating 
commercial lots of cotton to meet their specific require- 
ments, according to William J. Martin, assistant chief of 
research and testing in the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s cotton branch in Washington. 

“Naturally,” he points out, ‘farmers in those areas that 
produce cotton having the characteristics desired by man- 
ufacturers for specific uses should benefit by an increased 
demand for their cotton.’” The project, he said, will serve 
to draw the attention of mill buyers to organized cotton 
improvement communities, especially those in which farm- 
ers are producing a standard variety in large lots. 

Mr. Martin explained that the spinning tests will be 


S K L at the workbench .. . painstaking 
care by experienced craftsmen .. . 


constant attention to minute details ... these are the 
“priceless ingredients” of the 


PRECISION REEDS 


produced in our modern plant . reeds whose dent 
wires are gauged to 1/10,000th of an inch, carefully 
shaped and polished to reduce shuttle wear and. warp 
chafing. Why not give PRECISION REEDS a trial in 
your plant? 


breensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, WN. C. 
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made from samples of cotton submitted to the U. S. D. A 
cotton branch for free classing under the Smith-Doxey Act, 
and early and mid-season cotton will be used in order that 
data on the results may be tabulated in time for use by the 
cotton trade. “Farmers who grow quality cotton naturally 
expect to get better prices,” he asserted, pointing out that 
many farmers in organized cotton improvement associations 
are having their cotton classed in order to be sure of its 
quality. Likewise, through spinning tests, he said bayers 
are in a better position to know where a desired quality of 
cotton is being grown. 

The spinning test program was started on a small scale 
last year, but has been expanded this year, according to 
Martin, in order to represent a greater proportion of the 
cotton crop grown commercially in standardized-var-.ety 
areas. 


Fire-Resistant Test Procedure Revealed 


Detailed laboratory procedure for testing the fire-resistant 
grade of Du Pont Fabrilite vinyl plastic coated fabrics for 
upholstery was made public Sept. 22. In releasing technical 
details of the rigorous test which fire-resistant Fabrilite 
must pass, ofhcials of the fabrics division of the Du Pont 
Co. said that they did so in the hope of promoting standard- 
ization of requirements for upholstery to be used in places 
of public assembly in the United States. Pending the adop- 
tion of uniform testing procedure, the test adopted by the 
Du Pont Co. as standard for its fire-resistant grade of Fabri- 
lite is one selected after years of experiments at the plants 
and laboratories of its fabrics division at Newburgh, N. 
Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 

The test is as follows: samples of fire-resistant Fabrilite, 
cut in strips one inch by ten inches, are mounted vertically 
so that the center of the lower end of each strip is four 
inches from the top of a standard laboratory gas burner. 
The samples are then exposed to a 51/,-inch flame—which 
has a 114-inch blue cone—for ten seconds. The tempera- 
ture produced by that flame is several times higher than 
that necessary to ignite ordinary combustible materials such 
as cotton, wood, paper, etc.. The flame is then withdrawn. 
To pass the test, the Fabrilite samples must show no after- 
flame after two seconds, nor after-glow after 40 seconds. 

The Fabrilite line of vinyl plastic coated fabrics has been 
developed in both regular and fire-resistant grades by the 
Du Pont Co. in the last few years as a companion to the 
Fabrikoid pyroxylin-coated fabrics and the Cavalon syn- 
thetic rubber coated fabrics which it manufactures. The 
vinyl plastic coating on Fabrilite is resistant to oil and 
greases, has excellent pliability, resistance to cracking at 
low temperatures, outstanding resistance to flexing and is 
thoroughly water resistant and washable. Fire-resistant 
Fabrilite has been found particularly satisfactory for hotels, 
institutions and other places of public assembly where the 
highest safety standards are needed. 


Counci! Urges High Apprenticeship Standards 


State apprenticeship councils, employers and local joint 
management-labor apprenticeship committees have been 
urged by the Federal Committee on Apprentic eship to main- 
tain high training standards so that when apprentices have 
completed their time they will be competent journeymen, it 
was announced Sept. 20 by the Apprentice-Training Service, 
U. §. Department of Labor. This action was taken at a 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 


The final proof of the quality of Carter 
Travelers lies in their performance un- 
der modern high speed production con- 
ditions. Because Carter Travelers are 
scientifically manufactured under exact- 
ing laboratory control, this tést is being 
met...and bettered... every day in 
hundreds of mills. 


Absolutely uniform in weight, temper 
and shape, Carter Travelers give long, 
trouble-free performance at the highest 
spindle speeds. This means more pro- 


duction, lower costs...increased profits. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


ALB. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxwin Srreer, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Sraeer, DALLAS. TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & 47 Cotsporne St.. TORONTO 1. CANADA 
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TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 


New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 


Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


LIN NG 


QRERIEGS 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
lest twe te four times leager then 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Harisville, S. C. 


LONGER! 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 


Positive identification 
with the “Smoot as Velvet touch 


Per Case of Per Case of 
corors $3 45Gross WHITE $ 19 42Gross 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY ‘ows 


Free Samples on 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
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meeting of the Federal Committee, which is the national 
policy body for the Apprentice-Training Service, with rep- 
resentatives of A. T. S. in Washington, William F. Patter- 
son, director of the Apprentice-Training Service, presided 
at the meeting. 

“Apprenticeship programs registered with the Federal 
Committee or state councils contain provisions for the de- 
velopment of real craftsmen, but in some cases these pro- 
visions are not carried out on the local level as they are out- 
lined in the apprenticeship standards,” the Federal Com- 
mittee reported. ‘This is especially the case in the field of 
classroom instruction related to a trade which an apprentice 
should take. Local bodies concerned with apprenticeship 
should see to it that all of their apprentices get the required 
minimum 144 hours a year of this instruction, or its 
equivalent in localities where there is no vocational school. 
Today we have a special factor which makes it mandatory 
that apprentices be given thorough training in all branches 
of their trade, in a shop or a building site and in school. 
That is the fact that of all currently registered apprentices 
about 75 per cent are veterans. We must make every effort 
to give these men who fought in defense of our country 
the training so that when they have graduated they possess 
the skills and knowledge to take and hold jobs as real 
craftsmen,’ the Federal Committee stated. 


Textile Association Forms Traffic Group 


Organization of a trafic group designed to handle cur- 
rent problems in the movement of cotton textiles in distri- 
bution was announced recently by the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. Thomas Smith of 
Cone Export & Commission Co., Inc., was chosen chairman 
of the new subsidiary group of the association at the organ- 
ization meeting held Sept. 22. 

There was an extended discussion of problems relating 
to delays in the movement of textile shipments from South- 
ern mill points into the New York area, particularly with 
regard to less than carload lots. It was noted that deliveries 
which ordinarily are accomplished in a matter of days fre- 
quently take as long as three and four weeks at present. 
Such delays work hardships on customers of the mills, par- 
ticularly on seasonal merchandise or where goods are in 
short supply, and necessitate costly searches which various 
houses undertake as a matter of customer service. Various 
steps were proposed for bettering this situation. 


> 


Offer Data On German Chemical Developments 


Additional data on German chemical developments in 
emulsifying agents are contained in a report now on sale by 
the Ofhce of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. 
The report supplements an earlier one released by O. T. S. 
dealing with Germany emulsifying agents, wetting agents, 
detergents and soap substitutes. The report was prepared 
by Lester F. Hoyt, consultant to the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, U. S. Army, following an investigation of 
the German industry. 

Emulsifiers soluble in oil have played an increasingly 
important role in Germany in recent years, Mr. Hoyt states, 
because of their quality, good performance, and the ease 
with which they are removed, and because they could easily 
be synthesized without using imported fats and oils. The 
products were manufactured on a large scale by I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. The most important entirely synthetic emul- 
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sifiers were Emulphor STL, a cyclohexylamine salt of 
mepasin penyl sulfonic acid, and Emulphor STH which is 
essentially the sodium salt of mepasin sulfamidoacetic acid. 
(Mepasin is a saturated hydrocarbon obtained by the hydro- 
genation of the kogasin fraction from the Fischer-Tropsch 
synthesis of hydrocarbons.) The two Emulphors, partic- 
ularly Emulphor STH, were so valuable in producing cut- 
ting oils for metal processing and as drawing compounds 
for metals, that their use was largely restricted to the metal 
trades during the war. The products would have been 
similarly valuable to the textile industry had they been 
available in sufficient quantity. 

The report (PB-3867; German chemical developments in 
emulsifying agents; photostat, $4; microfilm, 50 cents; 47 
pages) deals primarily with the qualities, properties and 
uses Of the emulsifiers, but also contains several of the 
chemical formulas and production processes. An earlier 
report (PB-6684; Synthetic emulsifying agents, wetting 
agents, detergents, and soap substitutes; photostat, $3; 
microfilm, 50 cents; 38 pages) also on sale by O. T. S., 
describes the chemical composition and manufacturing proc- 
ess for Igepons, Igepals, Mersol emulsifiers, Tylose, Dis- 
mulgans and other synthetic products manufactured by I. G. 
Farbenindustries. I. G. Fargen sold 75 million pounds of 
synthetic detergents annually during the war, according to 
this report. Orders for reports should be addressed to the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and should be accompanied by check 
or money order, payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States. 


Yount Heads Textile Supply Group 


P. L. Yount, president of Hickory Handle Manufacturers 
Co. of Conover, N. C., was elected president of the National 
Picker Stick Manufacturers Association at the recent annual 
meeting of the group in Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Yount 
succeeds J. C. Tatum of North Carolina Hickory Mfg. Co. 
Reidsville. Other officers elected include W. H. Young of 
W. J. Young Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn., vice-president; 
D. L. Norris, Jr., of Norris Bros., Greenville, S$. C., secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Kenneth W. Walker of Tatem Mfg. 
Co. of Eastford, Conn., assistant secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors named were J. C. Tatum, chairman; Mr. Walker, vice- 
chairman; E. J. Bullard, E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Daniel- 
son, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C.; Elwood-Cox, Joseph D 


Cox & Sons, Inc., High Point, and C. L. Huffman, Jr., of 
Hardwood Mfg. Co., Greenville. Thirteen picker stick man- 
ufacturers representing seven firms attended the meeting 
and needs of the textile weaving mills and their require- 
ments for wooden loom parts were discussed. 


Goodrich Bulletin Explains Belt Lengths 


Relation between sag and belt length is generally mis- 
understood, leading to an exaggerated idea of the difference 
in lengths between V-belts on a Multi-V drive, a recent 
bulletin of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, belt 


manufacturer says. The bulletin contains a table, given be- 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


TOWMOTOR (Casoline Powered) 


Try TOWMOTOR—The powerful little Lift Truck that is 
built especially for handling materials in every man’s plant. 


For Complete Information Call, Wire or Write 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, 
Phone 8836 Phone 4-4661 
Wilmington, N.C. Asheville, N.C. 


Phone 2-2173 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Phone 2-5343 


Phone 789 
Or 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road — Phone 1084 — Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


LONGER LIFE--Spiral card brushes. refilled the Gastonia way. last 
from 10 to 15 years. compared with 2? or vears whet Staples are 
used.—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 


first dips the bristles and fiber in gluc. then they are permanently 
pegged in 

RETTER FINISTI—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls. Gaston’a 
paints them with high-erace bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid ene way. 


J. T. HARRILL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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low, showing the differential in length between a belt which 
is tight and one which sags on the same drive, and says that 
a careful examination of the figures will surprise most oper- 
a‘ors of Multi-V drives. The table follows: 


SAG CENTER DISTANCE (Inches) 

(Inches) 10 20 30 40 50 75 100 300 

‘2 063 037 025 010 008 004 

l 257 130 095 O74 038 018 025 

2 991 513 343 240 20 17 054 03 

3 1.08 78 59 44 30 12 06 .035 

4 1.51 1.03 .B3 .60 40 21 16 

5 1.61 1.27 87 66 37 29 

6 1.86 1.25 94 42 35 

8 2.12 1.79 70 63 

10 2.60 1.32 96 


As an example, the bulletin points to the belt on a drive 
with 50-inch centers which has sagged two inches below a 
belt on the drive which is tight. The sagging belt, the table 
shows, is actually only two-tenths of an inch longer than. the 
tight belt. This increased length increment decreases as the 
center distance increases, the table shows. The bulletin says 
chat there are often reports of a belt which is ‘four or five 
inches” longer than other belts, but these are usually ex- 
aggerations based on the misunderstanding of the sag and 
belt length. Rather wide variation in belt lengths on ordi- 
nary drives do not produce unsatisfactory operations, the 
bulletin declares, but also recommends that best perform- 
ances can be obtained from matched sets of belts, the maxi- 
mum variation in length of those which the company makes 
in any single set being less than .6 inches. 


A total of 471 million yards of rayon broad woven goods 
was produced during the second quarter of 1947, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This figure was two per cent more than the previous quarter 
and seven per cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1946. Production of 100 per cent filament rayon fabrics 
and 100 per cent spun rayon fabrics showed substantial in- 
creases over the first quarter of 1947 and the second quarter 
of 1946. However, production of “all other rayon mix- 
tures’ was 41 per cent less than in the previous quarter. 
The 13 million yards of silk, nylon, glass and other fabrics 
not classifiable as rayon fabrics were 27 per cent below the 
irst quarter, 1947. 

The ten million yards of fabrics containing by weight 25 
per cent or more wool fiber produced on cotton, rayon and 
silk looms was 34 per cent less than in the previous quarter 
and 31 per cent below the second quarter, 1946, production. 
Of the total production of fabrics containing by weight 25 
per cent or more wool fiber about 32 per cent was produced 
by cotton weavers and 68 per cent by rayon and silk weav- 
ers. Production of fabrics made of cotton, silk, rayon and 
other synthetic fibers on woolen and worsted looms also 
declined, showing a seven per cent drop from the previous 
quarter. Spinning spindles in place and active June 28 
totaled 1,043,289. The 1,560,659 hours operated repre- 
sented a slight decrease from the 1,580,960 hours of the 
previous quarter. Of the 103.686 looms in place on June 
28, 92 per cent were active on the first shift, 84 per cent 
on the second and 55 per cent on the third. The 135 mil- 
lion hours operated were one per cent greater than in the 
lirst quarter, 1947. 

Typical of long-time service by workers in the cotton 
mills of America, nearly one-third of the employees in one 
New England mill have been with the company for 25 years 
or more. 
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American Viscose Moves Several Offices 


American Viscose Corp., the nation’s largest producer of 
rayon, has moved several of its principal offices from Wil- 
mington, Del., to Philadelphia. The new offices, in the 
Broad Street Station Building at 1617 Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia, were opened for business Sept. 22. 
Altogether, about 200 employees of the corporation were 
affected. The purchasing department, the industrial rela- 
tions department and the office services group were Mov ed. 
Other officers and departments will move to the same Phila- 
delphia address in the next few weeks. These will include 
the manufacturing, treasury and medical departments from 
Wilmington and the traffic department from Marcus Hook. 
The telephone number of the new Philadelphia offices will 
be Locust 4-1600 


British Coal Strike Slows Textile Plants 


Britain's harried textile industry faced a partial shut. 
down last month as striking Yorkshire coal miners remain- 
ed away from the pits, bringing about another fuel short- 
age. A Board of Trade spokesman revealed that even if 
the miners returned to work immediately, “it ts now too 
late to avert the closing of many ‘textile and engineering 
works for two or three days each week.’’ He added that the 
partial shut-down would have to continue “until the de- 
pleted coal stocks are. replenished.” 


Lowenstein Annual Report Is Judged Best 


The 1946 annual report of M. Lowenstein and Sons, Inc., 
was judged as the best of the textile (except rayon) indus- 
try in the final considerations of the independent board of 
judges in the Financial World annual report survey. The 
bronze “Oscar of Industry’ trophy will be formally pre- 
sented to Archie O. Joslin, president of the company, at 
the annual report awards banquet by Weston Smith in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, Oct. 10. In this industrial classification, Pacific Mills 
was runner-up for the “Best of Industry” award, while 
Botany Mills came in third. A year ago Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
won the Oscar for the best 1945 annual report. 

This year's competition in corporation financial reports 
proved to be the keenest in the history of the surveys, be- 
cause of the broad improvement which has been registered 
in stockholders’ annual reports since the close of the war. 
More than 3,500 attractively illustrated brochures and plain- 


ly printed booklets and pamphlets, all designated as annual 
reports for 1946, were considered in this year's survey, the 
seventh in the series. The corporations winning bronze 
“Oscars of Industry” are still in the running for “Best of 
all Industry’’ awards, the silver and gold trophies which 
will be announced the night of the banquet. 

The independent board of judges, which is making the 
final selections, is headed by Dr. Lewis Haney, professor 
of economics of New York University; and he is assisted by 
Glenn Griswold, editor and publisher of Public Relations 
News; Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor of the New York 
Post; Elmer Walzer, financial editor of the United Press: 
and Lester Tichy, art critic and industrial designer. 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


less. 


Distributed By 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1377 GREENVILLE, S.C. 26 Augusta St. 


Is PLY SEPARATION Causing Your Harness Straps To Fail? 


Rusco Harness Straps definitely overcome this objectionable 
feature because Rusco plies are interwoven. Furthermore, their 
tensile strength is materially higher than that of the conven- 


tional type of composition strapping—and their stretch is much 


These straps have a high degree of flexibility and their Neo- 
prene impregnation makes them resistant to oil and moisture. 


Test-equip a few looms with these straps now for future guid- 


ance on strapping procurements. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Ratpu E. Lorper Co. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
COST SYSTEMS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Choin, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you con run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 


Mount Hepe Machinery Co. 
B. H. Bann Co. Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Package Tying Machines Straighteners 


Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


Little Says Price Probe Is Timely 


Unless the current wage and price spiral can be immed- 
iately checked, we are headed for an ultimate price read- 
justment catastrophe of major proportions. This opinion 
was expressed by Royal Little, president of Textron, Inc., 
in an address last month at Manchester, N. H., before the 
Eastern sub-committee of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. “Your investigation of cur- 
rent consumer price levels and trends is most timely,” Mr. 
Little told the group. “Something must be done and done 
quickly to stop the upward spiral of wages and prices. For 
more than a year I have personally been worried about the 
inflationary trend in the country, and last spring, when 
prices of food, textiles, shoes and other consumer products 
dropped, I was hopeful that our readjustment would be 
made from a moderate price level without too serious dam- 
age to our economy. Now, however, the wage and price 
spiral has erupted into new high ground and unless it can 
be immediately checked, we are headed for an ultimate price 
readjustment catastrophe of major proportions.” 

Pointing to foreign requirements on American produc- 
tion as the basis for many of our ills, Mr. Little declared, 
“Our most basic problem abroad is to get these countries 
producing more coal, steel, food, textiles, etc., within their 
own bounderies. We can never permanently feed and clothe 
the rest of the world with production costs based on our 
high standard of living. To attempt to do so even for a 
short period is bound to cause grave economic readjustments 
in this country when we cease such unnatural business ac- 
tivity. I suggest, therefore, that Congress restrict as much as 
possible the use of Marshall Plan funds so as to encourage 
foreign countries to purchase our capital goods rather than 
our consumer products. We should export more machine 
tools, coal mining machinery, farm equipment, textile ma- 
chinery, etc., because in most cases, one dollar spent for such 
machinery and equipment will produce annually in the 
foreign country two or more dollars worth of consumer prod- 
ucts, thereby reducing the export drain on our own consumer 
product and commodity production. Through restoring a 
normal balance between supply and demand our domestic 
price structure would drop gradually, the cost of living 
would be reduced, and the present inflationary trend would 
be stopped. 

For example, let's take our textile industry. If foreign 
requirements are going to take more than ten per cent of 
our capacity for the next five years, I claim that both the 
country and the industry would be in sounder shape if 
Congress made provision under the Marshall Plan to lend 
funds to foreign countries for the purchase of not exceed- 
ing ten per cent of our present less-modern textile equip- 
ment (approximately 2,000,000 spindles). After this equip- 
ment had been moved and installed in these countries it 
would produce their textile requirements at far below Amer- 
ican costs. In my opinion, one hundred million dollars would 
cover the entire cost of such a program for the textile in- 
dustry and our loans would be protected with mortgages 
on productive equipment, with some real chance of amor- 
tization through the payment of royalties on production.” 


Mills Not Cutting Output To Hold Prices 


Widely circulated reports to the effect that cotton textile 
mills are reducing production in order to maintain prices 
are not true and are not borne out by official statistical data, 
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Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer, Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, told the Young Men’s Board of Trade at a luncheon 
meeting in New York City Sept. 24. During the first seven 
months of the current year, he declared, cotton mills con- 
sumed more cotton and turned out more goods than in any 
corresponding period for the last three years. Mills even 
succeeded in surpassing their achievements in 1944 and 
1945 when they were compelled to strain every nerve to 
meet the exorbitant demand for war material. 

Cotton consumption in the January-July period this year, 
he pointed out, amounted to 5,778,000 bales as compared 
with 5,569,000 bales in the same period last year, 5,548,- 
000 bales in 1945 and 5.670.000 bales in 1944. While 
mills at present are turning out cloth at the rate of nine 
and one-half billion yards per annum, the amount of cot- 
ton goods available to American consumers is slightly less 
than in 1939, once the current excess of exports over nor- 
mal and the increase in population from 131,000,000 to 
143,000,000 are taken into consideration. In the first seven 
months of this year 836,810,000 square yards of cotton 
cloth were exported as compared with 367,466,000 yards 
for all of 1937. As a consequence of these developments, 
he said, no recession in the current brisk demand for cotton 
goods is in sight. 


Purchasing Agents Hold Fall Meeting 


Purchasing agents of the Carolinas and Virginia, includ- 
ing many from the textile industry, held their annual fall 
meeting in Greensboro, N. C., recently and were urged to 
adopt a policy of sound fundamentals in purchasing by the 
executive secretary of the national association, George A. 
Renard of New Cork City, who addressed the group. Mr. 
Renard predicted that the future holds the prospect of a 
shaking-down process in industry during which weaker ele- 
ments will suffer and advised purchasing agents to look 
carefully toward filling their own production schedules and 
less toward filling the production schedules of their sup- 
pliers. Other speakers at the meeting, presided over by 
C. F. Williams of Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.. 
president of the tri-state group, included A. P. Mansfield 
of the industrial engineering division of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and J. W. Knowlton, economist 
for Duke Power Co. of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Mansfield 
discussed electrical controls and other techniques developed 
for the textile industry and Mr. Knowlton addressed the 
group concerning the current economic outlook. 


Brochure Honors Sir Samuel A. Salvage 


A brochure in memory of Sir Samuel A. Salvage, father 
of the rayon industry in the United States, has been pub- 
lished by American Viscose Corp. Sir Samuel, who came to 
the United States fresh from school in 1893, died on July 
10, 1946. It was at his suuggestion, made to Courtauld & 
Co., the English textile firm, that American Viscose Corp. 
was organized and the first rayon plant in America was built 
in 1910 at Marcus Hook, Pa. Sir Samuel served first as 
Courtauld’s American agent and sales manager, then in 
1916 was elected vice-president. He was president of the cor- 
poration from May, 1925, until 1937, when he declined re- 
election, At the request of the shareholders he accepted the 
position of chairman of the board which he retained until 
Dec. 31, 1939. He continued as a director and consultant 
until his death. 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Cleor, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


PNEUMATIC ROLL 
SCRUBBING MACHINE 


A Keller power tool equip- 
ped with soft wire brushes 
that sweep down between 
flutes in spinning rolls, (slub- 
bers, intermediates and 
speeders) quickly removing 
oily, matted cotton while the 
frame is operated at reduced 
speed. 


The Modern Method For This Cleaning Operation 
Stocked in Charlotte. For Immediate Delivery 


For Full Particulars, Write 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


Selling Agent 


718 QUEENS ROAD, CHARLOTTE 4, NW. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers Architects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


Cotton Goods Market 


A definite improvement in the sales of heavy cotton 
goods and most ducks is reported in New York. City’s 
Worth Street market. 

This business, which for the past few months has been 
moving along in disappointing fashion, showed recent signs 
of being on the upswing, selling house circles declare, with 
buyers expressing more confidence. This is due to some 
extent to the fact that inventories have been substantially 
reduced, the market believes, thus these consumers feel safe 
in placing business. 

Higher prices on heavy cotton gray goods will be put 
through if the reported action of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (C. I. O.) in demanding a 15-cent-an- 
hour boost in Southern mills is successful, it is reported in 
Worth Street. 

Print cloths and those sheetings that have been going at 
high prices will not be affected, market executives asserted, 
but quite a lot of cloth has been moving at prices that are 
at, or near, former ceiling levels and these goods are bound 
to be moved up. 

Such cotton goods as drills, heavy twills, sateens, wide 
drills, heavy sheetings, some sheetings in Class A and B, 
will certainly be altered in the face of another wage in- 
crease, commission concerns declare. In anticipation of such 
a boost, one large producer of heavy industrial cottons has 
been writing escalator clauses into all contracts on next 
years production that will cover higher labor costs. 

A strong demand in fine cloths continues and supplies 
are reported very limited up to the second quarter. Al- 
though buyers have evidenced a desire to pay premium 
prices for goods, little activity has taken place due to the 
small supply of goods available on the fine goods market. 

Considerable quantities of sheetings have now been sold 
for the first quarter of next year. Though in most instances 
the demand for these goods cannot be compared with the 
call for print cloths, nevertheless some selling concerns re- 
port large yardages booked for January-February-March, 
covering most Class C numbers and at least one in the Class 
A section. 

One commission house handling a fairly large business 
in Class C sheetings reports the greater part of its available 
output for that period now on the books and it is therefore 
withdrawn as far as the remainder is concerned. A few 
indicate about 30 per cent of their production sold while 
others say they have done some business but only small por- 
tions have been sold. 

Generally, Worth Street selling houses report inventories 
are still substantial in a number of cases and that work 
clothing manufacturers will refrain from any real forward 
business for several months. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
—— 
BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


From the standpoint of numerous market interests, yarn 
defmand since Labor Day has been disappointing. This has 
served to bring out in some instances that the spinners ap- 
appear to have a sounder idea as to present demand and 
future possibilities than do their market outlets. 

In other directions in the Philadelphia yarn market, some 
suppliers seem to be prepared to furnish nearly all of the 
wanted deliveries of certain kinds and counts at about the 
range of prices that are satisfactory to consumers. As a fe- 
sult, one group of sellers grants price concessions to get 
orders, while others apparently continue. able to obtain 
better rates for about the same sort of production, for want- 
ed deliveries, at slight lower prices. 

Veteran yarn distributors state there is no doubt that com- 
petition has been restored in the sale yarn business, and so 
far the assurance of quality and deliveries is more important 
than price concessions in most of the sale yarn list. 

Carded cotton yarns in the medium count range, sold 
only through October by some spinners, are open for No- 
vember covetage, it is reported by several distributors. Pre- 
viously, there had been reports that several mills were sold 
into November on finer count carded yarns. 

Meanwhile, in yarn circles there were further indications 
of the strong position of combed peeler yarns. Some 
selected” customers have been offered plied combed yarns 
for first quarter delivery at ‘‘slightly’’ advanced prices, it is 
said. Trade sources as yet are not certain, however, of the 
amount of increase over combed yarn prices now quoted. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 


industry operated during August at 112.9 per cent of ca-. 


pacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 
101.7 per cent during July this year, and 112.4 per-cent 
during August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Aug. 31 totaled 23,807,000, 
of which 21,197,000 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,832,000 and 21,415,000 for July 
this year, and 23,792,000 and 22,019,000 for August a year 
ago. 

Active spindle hours for August totaled 9,034,000,000 
or an average of 397 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 8,531,000,000 and 358 for July this year, and 9,449, - 
000,000 and 396 for August last year. 

Figures for August, 1947, show that 710,601 bales of 
lint cotton were consumed during the month, compared 
with 677,489 during July this year and 855,511 during 
August of last year. Consumption for the 12 months ended 
July 31 totaled 10,035,304, compared with 9,163,207 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


By the time ring wear shows up in bad work or 
loss of production, it’s pretty late. Why not look 
ahead by examining your rings now, so as to give 
us enough advance notice to assure delivery 


when needed? 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANK CLOCKS 
WAK 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 
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WHITIN Model “E” 
Wool Spinning Frame 


Pry 


— 


THERE’S 


about the incr sing usage 


Frames. 


Mill after mill has fou ieeerange of worsted effects, from lofty to lean, can 


itable operation through be obtained by varying the settings. 
large-package wool spinni 
inite reasons why Hn ‘hitin Spinning Frames ECONOMY : The uniformity and evenness of the 
are being used to such grea®™ at ™ yarn produced results in yarn of increased strength. 
This fact, together with the use of large packages, 
HIGHER PRODUCTION : Co BLOUS, F ather reduces knots up to 75% when compared with com- 
than intermittent poe ; Ing petitive spinning methods. The result is less time 
acteristic of this machig 


loss in doffing, burling, spooling, winding and 
‘ ® twisting. Even greater economies can be obtained 
plus infrequent dofing i: when the large frame packages are re-wound on 
duction of from 100 to! Meee =Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin 
methods. Winders. 


FLEXIBILITY : changes i= 


twist and the build of the package can easily be Write for descriptive literature on both Whitin 


: Model “E” Wool Spinning frames ... and 
effected by simple adjustments. The weights of yarn Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin 


to be spun can also be readily be A wide Winders. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILCE, MASSEACH YS EF 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° ATLANTA, GA. 
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Defiance of the Taft-Hartley Act by top union 
bosses, especially in Communist-dominated 
unions, and threats of reprisal, are reaching a 
new high as the law’s machinery begins to grind. 
An unparalleled campaign of vituperation and 
misrepresentation is being leved by the big union- 
ists at the law, its administrative agencies, and 
those who enacted it. Union organizing efforts 
are increasing in order to build up support, and 
larger memberships, to apply pressure for repeal. 
Down through the ranks of labor, however, 
there’s a steady movement to comply with the 
law, and its favor is growing with the rank and 
file. Unions are gradually losing votes in N. L. R. 
B. bargaining agent elections. The deadline for 
union compliance has been extended for 30 days, 
until Oct. 25. 


Much of the defiance of the big unionists arises 
in the fact that the law was vetoed by President 
Truman, presumably at the behest of the big 
union bosses, and a prevailing belief he will not 
permit energetic or genuine enforcement. The 
President is generally believed to have sent a veto 
to Congress that had been prepared by C. I. O. 
Counsel Lee Pressman, without reading the law 
himself, since he vetoed some things not in it. 
The President has given no indication he wants a 
fair test and genuine administration of the act. 


General Counsel Denham will adhere to his in- 
terpretation that all officers associated with col- 
lective bargaining units must sign non-Commun- 
ist affidavits. This would include all top officials 
of the A. F. of L. He says he has studied the law 
carefully, and does not believe any other interpre- 
tation can be put on the affidavit requirement. 
N. L. R. B. cannot hear any case brought before 
it on behalf of a union unless each official of such 
union has signed the affidavit. 


Two actions in Federal courts have been start- 
ed by Mr. Denham under the law’s terms. Both 
are regarded as prime test cases, expected to go 
to the Supreme Court. The International Typo- 
graphical Union is charged in Baltimore with re- 
fusing to bargain and enter into a written agree- 
ment with 22 printing firms of the Graphic Arts 
League. In Chattanooga a Federal court is asked 
to enjoin the A. F. of L. Carpenters’ Union in a 
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secondary boycott against an employer of non- 
union linoleum layers. Neither action would have 
been possible under the old Wagner Act. 


The Baltimore action stems from the decision 
of the typographical union to post “conditions of 
work” under which its members will accept em- 
ployment, but to refuse to enter into written con- 
tracts. The government construes this as a re- 
fusal to “bargain in good faith,” and reduce a 
contract to writing, as specially required by the 
new law. This case promises to bring a decision 
on whether a union can successfully by-pass the 
law by imposing its own unilateral or one-sided 
conditions on its members and an employer. 


Some decisions of the old N. L. R. B., which 
were hailed by unions as “great victories” and 
“magna cartas,” are cutting with two edges un- 
der the new law. The old board in the Heinz case 
ruled that when an employer reaches a verbal 
agreement with a union, it must be reduced to 
writing. The new law contains this provision, 
too, which means that a union in insisting it will 
not put a wage agreement into writing can be 
charged before N. L. R. B. with an unfair labor 
practice. 


Mr. Denham asserts that collective bargaining 
“in good faith,” as prescribed by the law. would 
be an idle term if it did not contemplate an ulti- 
mate agreement in written form. Representatives 
of employers and employees, he says, are “under 
an obligation to reduce an agreement to writing, 
and sign it upon request, when the major points 
of agreement have been reached.” 


Union leaders are resentful of restrictions im- 
posed on the union shop as they are of the abso- 
lute ban on the closed shop. Formerly a worker 
in a closed or union shop was fired if he was ex- 
pelled from the union for any cause. Under the 
law now, if working in a union shop, the union 
can obtain his dismissal only if he refuses to pay 
union dues, and for no other reason. The closed 
shop is completely outlawed, and to make such an 
agreement is an unfair labor practice. 


The closed shop gave union leaders entirely too 
much power over rank and file members, it was 
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felt in Congress, and it was outlawed, and rigid 
restrictions were put around the union shop. The 
closed shop ban affects about 5,000,000 workers, 
while about 2,500,000 are employed under union 
shop agreements. No agreement can be made 
legally which imposes union membership as a 
condition of employment, but in a bona fide union 
shop a new worker must join the union within 30 
days after being hired. 


Defiance of the law by John L. Lewis is shaking 
A. F. of L. to its outermost fringe, and may result 
in a partial crack-up. Several big unions, includ- 
ing Tobin’s teamsters, are debating withdrawal 
in order to retain good standing with N. L. R. B. 
The defiance of Lewis, as head of a collective bar- 
gaining unit, is believed to raise a barrier to any 
A. F. of L. union bringing a complaint before N. 
L. R. B., although an individual worker may 
bring his own personal complaint, against either 
a union or an employer, before the board. 


The new N. L. R. B. bears only a slight resem- 
blance to the old one-sided board, which acted as 
investigator, prosecutor and judge in administer- 
ing the one-sided Wagner Act, palpably “loaded”’ 
against employers. Now the board has only the 
judicial function of hearing cases brought before 
it by Denham, as general counsel. Denham’s au- 
thority, as prescribed by the law, is very broad, 
and exercised independent of the board. But to 
call him “a ezar of labor,” he says, is “a gross 
exaggeration.” 


Two C. L. O. unions, automobile and maritime, 
are fighting desperately to break the grip of Com- 
munists on their control. Once before the auto- 
mobile workers, under Homer Martin, were rent 
and torn to pieces by Red infiltration. There’s 
indication the Reds are in such full control in 
both unions their grip cannot be broken, which 
may presage an early crack-up in both. 


More than 75 per cent of the letters of inquiry 
coming to the Congressional Joint Committee, to 
observe effects of the new law, are signed by per- 
sons who call themselves rank and file members 
of local unions, and raise question as to state- 
ments by their union officials, or seek explanation 
of some provision of the law. Less than five per 
cent of these letters have offered criticism of the 
law, or asked that it be repealed. About 25 per 
cent of such letters raise questions as to state- 
ments that have been made by employers. 


John L. Lewis is expected to enter the A. F. of 
L. convention determined to wage a last-ditch 
fight to maintain his position against compliance 
with the law, and he’s expected to win the battle. 
He has an “offensive and defensive alliance” with 
William Hutcheson of the Carpenters’ Union, 
even when they personally disagree, and he’s ex- 
pected to have Hutcheson’s support. Anti-Lewis 
forces would like to administer a defeat that 
would force his withdrawal from the A. F. of L., 
and thus put all A. F. of L. unions in “good stand- 
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ing” before N. L. R. B. Lewis is far out on a 
limb; perilously so if an obstreperous coal oper- 
ator starts sawing it off. 


N. L. R. B. is said to be evenly divided on re- 
versing Denham’s interpretation of top A. F. of 
L. officials signing compliance affidavits. Those 
supporting Denham are Reynolds and Gray, and 
those opposing him are Houston and Murdock. 
Chairman Herzog leans in the direction of rever- 
sal. The matter will probably go over until after 
the A. F. of L. convention. Houston and Murdock 
do not approve of Denham ’s ruling that a union 
must prove a prima facie case within 72 hours 
when making an unfair labor practice complaint. 


A. F. of L. at its convention will move to raise 
$2,000,000 to defeat members of Congress who 
voted for the new labor law, and to seek its re- 
peal. This is a continuation of the $1,500,000 
outpouring last spring. The plan is to put on a 
far-reaching “educational program” in news- 
papers and broadcasting systems telling of “la- 
bor’s great strides,’ and taking vicious side- 
swipes at the law. The big question is how to 
spend the money and not run afoul of the new 
law. 


New and separate legislation intended to con- 
trol and curb political and campaign spending by 
unions and their bosses as well as by employer 
groups, in both primary and general elections, is 
expected to be offered when Congress reconvenes. 
It will be in the nature of a new “Corupt Practices 
Act.” The bill is expected to come from the House 
Labor Committee, and will impose a ban on col- 
lection of money from unions or their bosses by 
threat or intimidation of union members, and 
upon the use of the name of a union in solicitation 
or collection of political funds. The bill will be 
far-reaching and drastic. 


Feeling is growing, notwithstanding the out- 
bursts to top leaders, that the whole range of 
basic objectives, policies and practices of unions 
is about to undergo an overhauling. Unions have 
refused to recognize that advancing wages or 
costs meant advancing prices, too, or that higher 
wages give no more buying power than the old 
wage when prices are forced up, too. Now they 
are showing a concern over the condition of prof- 
its,.and voice a desire to evolve a co-ordinated 
body of principles with employers that will not 
destroy essential rights or opportunities of 
either. 


The President will not call a special session of 
Congress if he can help it. Reason is it would de- 
mand concrete facts and information on proposed 
spending and lending in Europe, which the Ad- 
ministration does not care to disclose now. Also, 
Congress can be expected to impose continuous 
American scrutiny of spending the money in 
Europe, which is the last thing some of the 
“loan” applicants want. 
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DENMAN DELUXE PIONEER 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


OUVS 


When your looms called for pickers of greater 
toughness and resiliency . . . Denman and Terrell 


got on the job immediately. 


But it was only through your fine cooperation and 
effort that we were able to make test after test... 
under actual operating conditions . . . to deter- 


mine correct picker characteristics. 


Armed with your specifications and recommenda- 
tions, Terrell Field Men and the Denman Research 


Laboratory set to work. 


The result of your efforts and our years of pio- 
neering rubberized fabric loom parts is the Den- 
man Pioneer Picker ... now famous throughout 
the industry for LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR. 


Manufactured by 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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DENMAN PIONEER 


The TERRELL COMPANY, Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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STREAMLINED PLASTIC RESET KNOBS 
make it easy for weavers to reset Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counters im double-quick time. All the 
have to do is turn the knob. No pull-out madiend 
And no sharp edges to hurt the hands. That's one 
of the reasons so many weavers vote for Veeder- 
Root 2-3 Pick Counters. 


And here are other reasons why weavers and mill 
management men both vote for Veeder-Root: 


QUICK CONVERTIBILITY right in the mill. 

COMPRESSION CLAMPS cut installation cost. 

BOLD VISIBILITY speeds up reading time. 

ALL METAL PARTS TREATED AGAINST COR- 
ROSION. 

YALE LOCK on front door. 

NEW WHEELS give strength plus low weight. 

STEEL MOUNTING INSERTS for extra strength 
against vibration. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION, no extras to buy. 


Let the Veeder-Root Field Engineer show you how 
much all these Veeder-Root Vantage Points can save 
you, Just call the nearest office. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


In Canada: V eeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James St., Montreal, 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd.. Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 


Croy don. Surrey 


WEONESDAY 


THURBOAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


It’s a Quicker 
and Easier Job 
to Reset... 
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